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A happy^jhrase selected by Pope John XXIII to 'encourage 
, others to the work of the Vatican Coiincil was **ecclesia 
semper reformanda..*' The Chu^chr he said, is always to be 
reformed. He Was urging updating in the Church and; at 
the same time, remmding the fearful that it was not a new 
call. but that indeed the cojnmunity which had received 
Christ'4 message andjife was ever in need of renewal. , 

This is both a challeng^ifig and reassunng maxim for e^ch 
member of God's family^ no matter how well we may think 
we follow wi the footsteps of Jesus, we can each stand 
little. personal refQrroation-always. And this is true als' 
for the communities ar^d institutions of wljich we are a^a 
and which, by definition, are ^elated to that same churc 

OurXTatholjc colleges and universities, founded by^di 
cesrt or by the various religious orders, had as purposp t 
Christian education of youth. They differed in time a 
circumstances, in whether thfey addressed undergraduate 
graduate needs, and in their responses to changing patte 
of higher education in the United States. Under the Stip 
prgvided by Vatican II, they have been rerexaminih^ tqpir 
role and responsibilities vis a vis the Catholic commurnty 
and the larger society of the contemporary world. 'ijijtitu- 
tionsil statements of mission have been Figorou^Jyarlalyeed 
and revised, often by means of a process that inv/lvesiiot 
only the whole academic community but, in a sp^ific \fay, 
the sponsbring refigious body. 

Many of these revised staiements drew inSpiratfop fjim a 
benchmark document called -^TheXatho lie Universilyiin 
the Modern World'' (NCEA. c/u dept., Collegia J^pvs- 
letter. Volume XXXV, No. 3, Mar. 1975), which e^naAated 
from tfce Second Congress of Dejeg^tes of the Cawiolic 
Universities of the World m Rome, Noverber, l972|Sev-. 
eral previous drafts had eVolved from regional c6hf6Jences 
sponsored a' number of locations around t|ie ivorld 
bV the International Federation of Catholic UniVermtJes. 

Both sup|!>ort ^and debate continue to focus , onrMhese 
d6cuments. In 1975-1976 the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, College and University Dfepartment 
gave leadership to its mertibers *in taking a new {ook 
at their relations with the church in^ the c6n|ext of 
the specific Cultural, reiigio us and political realitiel of the 
United States. ^ \ ^ ^ M 

The collection qf papers which follofws is indicative of this 
current preoccupation of oup asscK:iation.^hey/f|)ctlf on 
the role of facuhy in .what. actually goes on witHin the 
church-related college and unfvcrsity which. justifies their" 
being called institutions **related to the thuri;** Aiore im- 
portantly, they propose motives for the contlnueq support 
by Churcb or religious order in the face of rising Lsts ahd 
cofnpeting apostolic demands for diminishing rlsburc^s, 
especially the dcman^s^for clergy and religious pejsonnel in 
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alternate apostolic work. They can be seen as addressed to 
the general question of **mmistry" in higher educalTon. 
Thjt sentence may ba ambiguous. We do not mpan ^cam- 
pus ministry" in its more narrow meaning, ndr are we 
studying the combination of other element^ which, con- 
tribute, hopefully, to the^education of (dare we use that old ' 
terhi?) **the whole ipan", namely, liturgical celebrations, 
personal faith witness of individuals or efforts to build a 
faith community on the campus. We are looking at what 
has considered the heart of the whole enterprise^viz. • 
the instruction in the various disciplines. ^ 
There are certain assumptions on the part of the editors 
which account for the contents of this issue of Occasivnal 
Papers.. Since the assumptions of some are .considered fair 
game for the rejoinders oi^ others, let them be put 6ut' 
front, either jlo ey:ourage agreement or to stimulate some 
sjiading of even debate and disagreement. 
Assumption #1— Churph-related colleges ^fid universities 
should be different from state schools or independent col- 
leges with^ no' denominational affiliation. This difference ^ 
arises not so much fc^m the fact that state sdic^^ are pub- 
licly supported and^^hurch-related colleges are not, or that 
church sponsbrs^p contributes a special^ind of '*inde- 
pe.ndence'fto tjie pluralism of Ai^frican higheredueation. 
Assiyjiptioa#2— Cjiurch-related Alleges and universities 
should be dffferent from their sister institutions because 
they not 4^\y introduce a *'vklue-centered** dement t^o 
their prpgrams, but they also have a distinctive Coloration 
from the Christian heritage and tradition out of which they- 
have/come. In the case of the Catholic college, it stands 
^ pro^dly*in the line pf Catholic higher education, gating 
^a^k to the great European universities. 
Assumption #3— Statements of purpose and institutional 
mission, formulated by either (or both) trustees and facuhy 
are indispensable preambles for programing; by themselves 
they only ta^ up s?t}ace in catalogs an^l mislead incoming, 
students. This ii not to assert that the considerable energy 
spent on hammering oUt purpose documents has been in 
vain. Quite the contrary. The assumption is that alert, 
trustees, acniinstrators, facuhy (and often students) have 
already do^this task and major, front-lip6 attention can ^ 
proceed now to What is mo/e important, the programs that 
will implement rhe mission statements.* 
Assumption <(4— 3ecause it is the university we are con- 
cerned about and not^another form of social organization, 
the realisation of its piirpose is primarily located in the 
classroom, libfacy ^d laboratory. In other words, if the 
t:hurch-related|iess^rthe**Catholid-ness'' of the college or 
urtiver^sity is not possessed by and conjmunicated by the ^ 
faculty all the glorious statements of jAirpose in the world 
will nbi produce a Catholic college or university. Ft is the. 



. facult> who* must be concerned about what kind of insti- 
tution they are creating and how their teaching and re- 
search can be enriched ^nd enhanced by contact^ with a 
great rehgious heritage, f 
Assumption #5— While all Cathqlic colleges may not re- 
flect all aspects of the long university-level traditioA of the 
Catholic 'Church (sortie institutions today are junior col- 

. Jegesf^ier ape research universities), human and ethical 
valiie^^ proposed for faculty and student consideration 'on 
alli^vtls should be faithful to the Catholic tradition. Once 
rooted in a particular discipline * student^ must confront 
inter disciplinary perspectji^es. More particularly, there 
should be an effort across t-he disciplines to reflect from the 
viewpoint of jCath^)lic theology on Human learning and ex- 
'perience. . 

4 • Assumption #6-~While church-related colleges have his- 
torically centered on the liberal arts, today finding thevbest , 
wav ten provide integrat of the Christian learning 
heritage with the new career, professio/al and vocationally 
oriented programs, of' today is a serious responsibility for 
academics. ^ 

Assumption #7— Many faculty currently in Catholic cjrfl- 
leges may be insufficiently acquainted with the meaning 
and implicaiionsx)f the mission statements. For this reason 
faculty development programs may be desireable. If in 
some instances, faculty are neutral 'or everl hostile to the 
purpose, other alternatives will have to be explored to in- 
sure that the institution can deliver on its commitments* in 
that case\he institution cap be assured of a \ ^vere identity 
crisis! , ' * 

Assumption #8— ^here is a new attempt on the part of 
both fa^iulty and ^students to integrate vakie questions into 
. » their studies. It is to be hoped that this will resuh in a new* 
• strength and purpose/ulness in the programs offered to 
students of all a^es by Cathohc colleges and universities, 
and in a greater degree.of acceptability on the part of the 
' student. * ^ 

It was to initiate a discussion on ways'to achieve this Icind 
' , of renewalthalwea^lceH'anumber^of faculty members to re- 
» flc^t for their readers On how the Catholic character of 
their instUiKicfri is nlanifested in Vhat they do in the class- 
room. -Because we.know that our colleagues in other com- 
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niunions have been similarly engaged in asking the touj^h 
identity questions, we also asked a- distinguished teacher 
from a Lutheran college to wYke a piece. We ait indebted 
to him for his wiSe words. 

To put it quite;simplyr as administrators wc ha^c turned 
t©»the jiiculty and said that only you can-provide credibility 
to the claims of our insriOTons to be dif ferent.^to be places 
where timeless truths can be repejatedly favored afid new 
jporizons explored in the light pf a Catholic tradition which . 
is always being renewed and reformed. ^ 

It is a question then for all faculty jjiembers to address:. 
**How do we throw off the e'xcessiv? specialization^ fostered 
in our graduate schools which haCsstripped^o much human 
value and meaning .from the disciplines?" Perhaps the 
cla«ic example of this is the scientifTc **.triutnph'' that has 
resulted in nuclear weapons which can destroy all human 
life. It is not a particular theological point of ^iew th^tt^ , 
'nee(!^*restoratH)n, but rather the a|eless conviction* that 
questions about GoiS and man and the nature of both and ' 
tfieir relations to creation and to each otherVe at the-very ^ 
heart of all genuine learning,. o 

Many of us were schooled in aa earlier model where 
teachers were eager to involve us in, value issues in all dis- 
ciplines, always respecting the academic integrity o{ the 
field. StancTing in the midst af so many students today wffo 
*seem to have lost all directiOB in their lives- and who are 
ea^er to nnd it, can our* faculty dafe to assert that in 
Catholjc colleges' we are really concerned about moral de- 
velopment and, again, "the education of the whole per- 
son?*' This is a question thal alHacuhy of, church-related 
institutions should ponder seriously. 

Wc who work for the colleges and universities as staff of. 
their national association look out from Washington and 
yearn to help our colleagi^es in Catholic institutions purswb- 
that agonizin^but exciting renewal \ which they are called 
ty the cries and opportunities of our times. By using the 
good services of people like these distinguished writers, we • 
hope that a call can be heard by faculties everywhere to 
come together and confront the key issud which faces 
the Catholic college, ^*How can. we btiog about that re- 
formation and re-newia^that the Church itself called jus to 
in the II Vatican Council?'' 



Msgr. John F. Murphy 
Executive EWrector 
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Vulue Considerations in Teaching Science 

•\ ■ ' ■ 'I ■ ■ • • • . 



.By Cari L. Bai|«)r 



Doubtless thethoughtsofmanx scientific men are con- 
, verging today on fhe possibility that Vthical values 
might, in some way, be erected ontheYimi foundation 
of science... It is n0t, therefore, aqiiestion of bringing 
^ -morality into science, . . .but of developing morality owr 
of science. 

Thus speaks the/ psychologist Raymond CattelK in his 
book A New Morality front Science:^ Besondism, * 
. Caji science furnish a competent' set of rifles to guide our 
moral hehavior?/Caftell say that the answet \syes. This ex- 
amt)le illustrates/ only one of a great many questions which* 
demonstrate thdt science, far from being a neutral andvalue- 
Tree discipline, K closely assocjiated with profound and vitally 
important metaphysical problefns. Maybe thequestion of re- 
ligionjs the fir^t thing iliatcomes to mind. But 1 an not going 
to t|ilk about^that^^^at least tjot (timrtly. \y 

While not pretending to anything [ike a comjJlcte ordefin-- 
.itivedrstussipnof th^sues I do have in mind, I jnay mention 
a few that ^m among the* most important.;^ ~ 

1 . EVeW societjrf ow^ its stability-to the general dom- 
inance (JfaiEet of vflui^ statements which govern tKe behavior 
cff mqst ofihe membersof the society. For example, if we c^n 
walk^he streets withour fear it isbecausefewof the people.we 
encoumef are>illing to injure us. Of course not everyone 
subscribes to every statement; but if the dissenters are rel- 
atively few, we deal with.the conflicts in a more dr less satis- 
factory way, sometimeseven bymaktngachange ihtheset of 
Statements. ^ . , ' 

Thus socirt y can be stable but at t^he same time alloW its set of 
value'statements to change in some ways. However, if the 
code of behavior loses it credibility in the eyespf enough 
people, society is thrown into confusion and tends tod^tr- 
gra^: That is a well-known di^nosis of the statcof VPp^ern 
ci/lizatjon today. Wt have historically derived di}f ^ovyri^ . 
, \i% v^ilue statements from religion; but it i^arguecf that that 
source (if value is no longer credible, so tlje associated code of 
behivi0r has lost its force and our society is rudderless. 

HOw are we to be rescued fromthfs peril? >fcoxnmon reply is 
that wcmustJirstlook fordnewi^ow/^ceof value statements to 
replace the old discredited source; then we must use the new 
'spurc^toconstruct a fresh set of statfcmeqts^hich will attract v 

• X 
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the unforced alfegiance of the»people. Society ^ill accord- 
^ i ingly become stable again. ' 

Whaf istheriewsojurce? For some, itis science, l^aliy voices . 
call fpr a hew morality based on science, as Cattell does. 
Perhaps ,^he best-known and most 'hackle-raising 
proposalalongth^elinesisthatof B, F. Skinner,^ who takes 
, tliesurvival of our cultureas the ultimate good and then pro- 
poses that the techniques of behaviofist psychology be used 
to guide us towards compliance with whatever code of be- 
havior is most effective for the purpose of survival. 
. Cattell has proposed the most elaborate and" detailed plan 
for developing moral code from science, as far as my ac- 
, quaintance goes. Noting that biological evolution has 
occurred, he takes that process to be the ultimate good; then 
he suggests that we develop a set of value statements which 
will liest facilitafle the course of fevolutioji-whatc^ver that 
meansl'The values are, to be derived through an experi- 
mental process; various communities are to be established, 
withvaryingsetsofbchavioral rules, and tfieperformanceof 
each commrfnity is R be judged in terms of evolutionary 
criteria. On thebasis of comparativejudgmentsof tfiat kind, 
* the best set of rules is to be determined, , 
' One could give other ^examples, but perhaps* these are 
enough for illustration. * ' . 
^ My sk^chy descriptions of the proposals above have 
perhaps been a bit unjustyf one js interested he should read 
futher. But thereis a general principle which at once d|spQ^^ 
^{any attempt to derive moral statements from science.iPr 
scientific statements are indicative, whereas all value statc- 
^ n[)ents are imperatives, and tfiere is no possible wi^^'of pro- 
ceeding ^ropi an indicative statement to ^ imperative state^ 
^ ment without anjntermedigte remark which is not derived 
fKQm the indicative statement. The failure to rec^gniie this 
. poirtt has been described, as is well known* by the philoso- 
pher G. E. Moore as4"the naturalistic fallacy." As Q,S.* 
Lewis ^saysri • . 

• * < ' . - 

Prom propositions about fact aione no practical ccfti- ^ 
elusion can ever be drawn w/7/ preserve society ' 
cannot lead to do this except by the mediation of 
^ society ought to be preserved. This will cost you your 
life cannot lead directly to 'do not do 4^is: it can lead 
to, it oqly through a felt desire or acknow^^ged duty 
V of self preservatiQn. The Innovator is trying to get a 



conclysibn in the imperative mo^d t)ut of, premisses 
• ^jn tfte indicative mood; and though hcc^tirvues,try- 
, *in^ to all et^&rnity he cannot succed, ^the thing is 

'i;npossible. * ^ . * . 

Science, even atjtsmost sophisticated interpretive fevels, 
is a description of existing entities and processes; that is* 
what \\ means to sa^ that all scientific statements ape indie- ' 
ative. For example, we **explain" the behavior of an.atom 
by siipposjing it to be a certain configuratron of pafticlel. 
Thisl**explanation*' is really only a description of the 
atorti. When Scientist says that event A occurs **hecause" 
of circumstances B, he is really, ohly d*cribing the assem- 
bly. We frequently, say that science tells **why" things^i^ip'- 
p€«,4>ut the^Questibn *^why*' ma/be asked on rather di£- , 
ferent levels. Suppose for instance that a^irtain man, the 
dearly beloved of his wife, dies of cancer and leaves her 
desolate. A scientist says, **Why did John get cancer^'!_ , 
and the grieving wife says, **Why did Johf g^t cancer?^' , 
Do you think that the scientist and the wife are asking the 
same question? The scientist seeks a df^iptive answer tS 
his inquiry, but the wife seeks a merap/iy5/ca/-perhaps a 
religious-answer; and no amount of science can help her. 
As earlyyas 400BC. Socrates (as. Plato says in the Phaedo) 
made the distinction very clear. 

But while scientific statements are always descxiptite, val- 
ue statements-jwhich make claims about what is good--are^ , 
imperative. *Thijii shalt not kill." **Eat.your spinach." 
**Don\use heroin.** **Water the lawn." Each of these re- 
marks implies that some good exists, arni cfertain actions 
are prohilyted or prescnbed in order to preserve oj en- 
hance the good.' 

Now. no amdunt of description, by itself, can establish 
yhat is good. To see that my lawn is brown and to know 
that water will. make it green, are. scientific observations. 
But these observations cannot by themselves lead to the • 
-coirfmand, **Water the- lawn^' Between the description^, i 
and the command there must be an intermediate claim: it is^;»^v' 
good that the lawn l)t green, and there Is no overriding;- ,^ 
reason to save the water. 

.In this light, consider for exampleXattell's position. He 
observes that evolution occurS-that is, he gives a scientific 
description of eVents ©n tl\e'Stttfe^ Then he says thar we 
should act in such a way as to.facilitate evolution. The inter- 
mediate clafm must be***Evolution is good." But that posi- 
tion cannot possibly bc^ justified by the observations. It is a 
metaphysical view, which (lad to be reached through consid- 
erations other than scientific. 
Of course the position ^take*-that science cannot be a 
source of 'value statements-is by no means unqommon ^ 
'among scientists* Thus^^for instance, the physicist Victor. 
WeisskQpf:^ * 

• If \\c ask the question, can, does, or will scientific in- 
sight cover every aspect of human experiencj^iuIThc 



answer must be negative... There cannot be a scien- 
tific definition of ethical right and wrong, of good 
and evil, of dignity and humiliation, or of concepts 
Jike the quality of hke w happiness. 

If \ have dwelt on this matter at length, it*is because the 
question of sjiencfe as a source of ^lue is critically itnpor- 
tant for ait understanding of the Uniits of science and its 
role in civ^zation. /' ' ^ 

1 do not intend to create thf impjessiqn that I believe /sci- 
ence is con^pletely irrelevant to v^ue questions. It can anq 
does hrip us-to achieve goals Avhich we have set for Our- 
selves. And qf course as a scientist I am keenjy sensitive ^o 
the values v4iich science has in itself; it is Jndeed a creation 
of the human spirit, just as truly as art or music. There is a 
kind of glory in understanding, and Ij^ere Ts \ breathtaking 
beauty \ti the exquisitely articulated structure and pro- 
cesses which science reveals in nature. 

* * ^ » 

2. The American Physical Societj^istheprincipalorgap- 
izationof physicistsin theUnited States. It Hbs a constitution 
which gives very sipiplj^the purpose of the soctety: ** Article 
II. The object* <5f the Society shall be tl^e advancement and 
diffusion.of the knowledge of physics." 

In 1971, it was proposed^ that the constitaUion be an\^n- 
ded by adding to Article II the words **..in order to in- 

i^lijase man's understanding of nature akid to contribute io' 
the enhancement of the quality ot hfe jor alF people. The 
Society shall toist its members %n thf pursuit of .these 
humane goals arid it shall shun^hose activities which are 
judged to contribute harmfully to the welfare of nian- 
kind." The* pro^al gave rise to a spirited and rather e- 
motional debate, both in meetings and in published cor- 
respondence; in the end, the amendment was defeated. 

^ Clearly tHe prbposers.of the amendnient acted out of a 

P^ltiir^bance of ccmscience, with respect generSdly to the ex- 
islfing usages of scientific findings and perhaps specifically 
(in the cont^t Sf the tim^ in revulsion against the/ways in 
which science was Used by American forces in Viet^Nam. 
But since the an^endment was rejected, are-wg to conclude* 
that most American physicists are indifferent to the wel- 
fare <^f mankind? By no' means. The principal effective ar-^ 
gument against the amendment' wa^ that no one/ can 
predict'the eventual outcome or usage of any scientific in- 
vestigation. Physicists could not envisage how any planned 

' program of research could be judged in advance according 
to the criteria of the amendment, nor could they ima^e 
what sprt pf mechanishi of governance might reasonably 
be established for the purpose of making such judgments. 
But theev^ent illustrates questions which are^uch on the 
minds of scientists and of course much on the ^linds of 
people-in general. Are there any limits to the proper pursuit 
of science? Does the scientist bear any special responsibil- 
ity for the uses to which his findings might be put, or for 
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intorming i|%e public abou^ them? These inquiries are far 
trom new .'we have' been waichmg'nlHd^ien^ists in the 
movies, and reading, about Frankenstein an(3 Dr. Mareau, 
tor a ^ong time Such com(?dies amuse us, but 'they ,are 
rooted in* v^ry serious issues of scientific propriety. 

Until recently, the essentially universal opinion among 
scientists hasLbeen '*no limit." But matters may now be at 
d stage 'such tttat the **no limits" attitude is a bit too simp 
Th^'ciebate iiT the American , Physical Society reflects that 
worry As futhec evidence of concern, we may point to the 
recent discussions about recomWnaiu DNA' research and 
to the self-imposed restrictions Adopted by the scientists 
involved. We see also like evidence in the controversies sur- 
rol^ldlng the construction and operation of nuclear power 
sources, scientists appear on all 3ides of these arguments, 
so that the scientific community isN£ngaged in a lively de- 
bate wlt^J Itself concerning midear Miergy. And of course 
with these examples 1 by no means e/haust the list of issues 
relative to the proper conduct and usage of science which 
arc tojda> engaging ihe interest and conpern both of scien- 
tists and of the general public. 

•These are problems which science by itself^is not compe-^ 
tent to resolv^e. While scienpe may furnish the information 
and t h^ theoretical jnodels needed to e^^^luate techinical as- 
pects of the issyes, the associated problems o^value-which 
are fundamental to the, oiltcomes of the debates-must be 
attacked in the light of«xtrascientific criteria. To say for 
instance that something cpn be done if quite different from 
saying ^hat it should t?e done. It is sometimes argued that 
certain developments are inevitable; if the capabilities are 
developed, they will be employed. But if that be true, we, 
have already lost,our freedom and are indeed thq^prisoners 
. of our technology. ^ 

3. In 1918 Bcrtrand Russi'ell published a famous passage 
which philosophers have been quoting ever, since: 



Such, m omline, but everr more purposeless, more 
^ void of meaning, is the woild which Science presents 
for our belief.. .That man is the product of causes 
which had no prevision of the end they were achiev- 
ing; that hrs origin,. his gro\vth, his hopes and fear-S, 
his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome 5f ac- 
cidental collocatiorrs of atoms; that no fire, no hero- 
ism*^ no intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve 
an individual life "beyond the grave; that aM tbe 
labours of the ages, all tlw noonday brightness 'of 
human genius;^ are destined to extinction in the vast 
death of fhe solar system, and that the whole temple 
of Man's ^^achievement must inevitably^be buried 
beneath the debris of a universe in ruins-all these 
thin^l/ fc"*^^ quite beyond dispute, are yet so 
neafl^opgn, that no philo5ophy which rejects them^ 
can hotmo stand. ^ . • • 



' Russell appears to invoke classicarphysics and evolution, 
in this pessimistic but remarkably poetic paragraph, to con- 
elude that 'fhe universe 15 a blind and tnindless entity with 
no theological elements. - 
, Now the point ndt that this opinion is held; many 
people have held it in all ages, as one Can see for instance 
by reading the Rubiyat or Macbeth. The poin^ is that scir 
ence is used toVeach the conclusion. RusseH's is one ex- 
ample of how the ^ndihgs of s^cience are ma^le to imply 
some metaphysical position. 
Within what jnight be called the period of modern sci- 
ence, perhaps the first-impoftant metaphysical conclusion 
drawn from science was the doctrine of classical determin- 
fsm, and extrapolation of Newtonian' physics. Familiarly 
. enough, the doctrine says that the entire futufe of the uni- 
verse, down to the smallest bit, is rigidly determined by the 
present configuration of particles. One could ^ive any 
• number of citations from the literature; I choose Italo 
Calvino's'^ hilarious short stpry, "How Much Shall We 
Bet?" One **£)ay" perhaps several billion years ago, the 
character Qfwfq says to the character (k)yk: 

*'Gn February 8, 1926, at Santhia, in the Province of 
Vercelh-got that? At number 18 in Via Garibaldi- 
. you follow me? Signorina Giusep^ina Pensotti, aged 
I twenty->two, leaves her home at quarter to six in the 
/ afternoon: does she turn right or left?/* ..."Come 
on, quickly. I say she turns right." 

Even though the doctrine in its rigid dassical form has 
been abandoned, the problem of determinism is still 
troublesome, perhaps most poignantly in its relation'to 4he 
question of the freedom of will. A kind of determinism 
shows upi of course, in behaviorism, according to which a 
* person's acts are controlled by the set of circumstances sur^ 
rounding him. And behaviorism is a good example of hovs( » 
metaphysical considerations may be combined with scien- 
<ific data to construct a philosophical position-in this case 
a doctrine of the nature of man. It is observationally ob-* 
viou^ that some human behavior is dominated by circum- 
stances; but tp say that ali of it is thus' determined is a 
materialistic assumption and thus metaphysical. 

Interpreters ofevolutior>make their contribution to a meta- 
aphysics also. The mutability of species is a clear obser- 
vation both through investigations of past iffe and through 
studies of contemporary life; the idea of the monistic ori- 
gin of life, while unprovable and Ibgically independent of 
the question qf mutability, is scientifically atfractive for its 
Tor its unifying power; but the idea of the naturalistic ori- 
gin o( life-in Russelj's phrase ''accidental collocations of. 
atorns"-is cle^rlr outsi^^e the limits of the science. One 
nfay for a variety of reasons be pursuaded that life must 
have arisen naturalistically, but there is no possible way to 
demonstrate the ppint, and it can be held only on.the basis 
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of presuppositions which are themselv^ metaphysical. 
Thus in 1877, JolinTyndall: *There is on all hands a grow- , 
mg repugnance to invoke the^ superaatural in accounting 
for the phenonicna of human life: and thoughtful minds, 
finding no ttace of evidence in favor af any other- origin, 
are driven to seek in the interaction of social forces the 
genesis and development of jnan's moral nature. Hefe,- 
one^notes, Tyrldall is expressin'fe a view of the origin of 
moral rules' in addition to a view of the process of life. 

Perhaps I may ment^ brie(ly^ a few more such extra- 
polations. Scientists g/ierally-, and physicists in.particular, , 
go on making use of unobservable entities, irf cheerful de- 
fiance of the operationalist view that such procedures must 
be ruled out. A large bod^ of dpipion among scientists 
denies the positivist view that scientific observations^nd 
ide^s furnish the only valid route to^n understandirtg of 
existence. TydalFs idea 'of the origin of moral rules is 
common among anthropologists on the^basis of the dbser- ' 
vation that valiie systems differ from one culture to an- 
other. But clearly ihe opinion is beyond tKe SQieoce; obser- 
vation and analysis can do» no more than to say what dif- 
ferences-and what similarities-exist betw^eeri cultures. To 
inierprel the observations one may dwell qiMhe differences 
and reach the position of moral relativism, or he may dwdl 
on the'similarities as Lewis does and infy the existence oK 
an underlying structure of law. - ^ 

Thus there ^re many ways in which scientific results have 
been interpreted (jr Extrapolated to reach iX)sitions beyond^ o 
the sc'bpe ot the scientific work itself. In r^ing the as- • 
sociated discourse, one must be careftil to note where the 
science leaves off and the metaphysics begins. 



II 



"'Competency-based education" has beep something 'of i 
fad" the last few years. It is rip doubt a sorriewhat unfair 
simplification of its advocates' views to say that the phrase . 
.reflects nyjstly the simple arid obvious hope that the^rad- 
u^es Qf a schooling program will kno>y something about 
the subject they have^been studying. No one couM Quarrel 
with that^ope. * / 

But competency, while clearly^ necessary, is not at all the ^ 
most important ele^ient of an educational program. Ou^ 
society f^ces problems of great moment and difficulty; 
problems which cannot be produj:tively attacked without 
th^ guidance furnished by consistent^and viable principled ^ 
of life. And in our powerful technical knowledge and cap- 
abilities* we ix)ssess tools which are both wonderfully use- 
ful and fearfully dangerous. Thus, to neglect the dimen^ 
sjdfi of value in planning and conducting an edCicational 
program-in stience as much as. in any other area-is tp ne- ' 
gl*Ct in its most vital compionent. 

In this connection I like the remark of E. F. Schumacher: 
^**In short, we can say today that man is far too clever to be 
able to survive without wisdom.*!^* 



The veFy strong forces wliioh science and its interpretations 
exert upQn philosophfcal views, and the troublesome ques- 
tions-pf prc)priety which surround the pursuit of science 
and the usage of its results, are matters whicfi We, cannot * 
with a good conscience ignore in our programs of education 
in the sciences; if wfe do ignore them, we run the risk of pro- 
ducing trained barbarians with great knowledge and 
skiU little tempered by understanding. Of course we may 
suppose that the sensitivity a scientific practitioner, necHs 
may be aquir^else>vhere, say in some other aspect of hi J ^ 
education'; but we owe our studenl^ and our societjum^e 
than such a pious hope. 

Nor are the scientific professipDalsi the only people to 
whom w should pay attention aloftg thes? lines. Since the 
philosophical questions associated with science are. so per- 
vasive, and sijicethif pursuit ^nd applications 6f science are 
so much a part <if the life ofioiir culture, the non-profefic* 
sionals need also to be considered. It would be-g09d if every 
person could ^ave at least some inkling of the^point that 
mixing of scnence and metaphyiics occurs, thus having 
some basisy/or skepticism towards philosphical extrapola- 
tions of J 

aware thaft questions of value are^usually-if indeed not al- 
ways-ti^d to applications of scientific knowledge, so that 
more difficult and embarrassing questions ^ight be ad- 
-dressM to proposers of actipn. 

Onfe o6ght to practice what. he preaches. As a. college 
tether of physics, I should subject myself to the admoni- 
ns I have given. I teach partly at the b^inninfc level with 
tudents who may or may not pursue physics further, and 
partly. ar the professional level with advanced undergf^- 
uate students. How can I pay attention, in such.courses, to 
philosophical concerns? . , * . 

As far as my obs'ervations go, beginning students seem 
generally to start with a predominantly technical interest; 
they are little acquainted with the broader issues. In spite 
of that, and ^ratifyingly so, it is not vefy difficult to arouse 
interest in the latter areas. As a case in p)oint , supix)se we are 
dfscufising classical mechanics. One may mention the deter- 
ministic implications of.fhis theory; then a useful discus- 
sion of the idea and its extensions may (olldw. Classical 
- njechanics also furnishes several ?ood starting points for 
discussions of model-building in science; students may thus 
be brought to see that no scientific model is absolute and 
, tha| no qbserv^tion is model-free. Or supp)ose we are dis^ • 
cussing a bit of nuclear physics. It is then quite natural to' 
.talk for a while aboyt nuclear energy squrccs and the prob- 
lems associated with their developmeAt. Any teacher of 
physiQS will see that many similar .opportunities arise along 
such lines. Of course if we use class time in that way, less^ 
time is available for technical points, so that one must take 
care to see that the essential^ .technical matters are pro- 
perly taken into account, flut one may use his judgment 
about what ''essential*' means. When we observe hovf 
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much students rertiember of technical detail, and what of it 
the> rememben wejiiay conclude that somr'.of the tech- 
nical niateral. can be omitted NVithout appreciable loss. 
vC^overJ^e'^ot^materfal through lecturing is freqiiently il- 
lusory A teacher may dehver an excellent lecture, and c^- 
lurn elated to his olf,ice, but, as ja^ post-lecture quiz would 
>how'> he has transferred only a mmor fraction of the ideas 
, he expressed. .Thus again without appreciable loss fto take 
the feast oplimisfic a lew) we may substitute some class dis- 
cussion tor lecture. Tiki's point is not directly relat^4 to the 
\alue-oriented content of instructron, except discussion--as 
opposed to lecture-seems to suit that content. . ' 

M^iu the upper-level undergraduates whom I ^see have 
alread) begun to tl^ink about issues of valuejn the area of 
scicii(^c, or have been introduced to ihem through some 
other experiences. Thlis witTi these students it is often nec- 
' essary only to take advantage of the interests and know- 
ledge thcv already have^ For example, in courses like elec-/ 
trodynamics. and quantum mechanics there are many op- 
portunities tor opert discussions of philosophical questions/ 
In electrodynamics, as an instance? NtSxwelVs radiation 
equations opened the door 'to an improved understanding 
ot the nature of light To'physicists of the late nineteent/h 
century, the elucidation setemed essential^ complete, and 
one heard the remark that tihere was nothing important left 
to vliscovcr. Hardlv had thp^e words -been spoken when a 
serits ot fundament ai and , puzzling di^overies shattered 
the comfortable universe of classical physics. Thi§ 'bi< of 
historv has somethifTg to say aboul the* comments we n»ar 
toda>, to the effect that our elucidation of nature is essen- 
iiallv complete; and \i also opens an avenue to conside- 
ratioi> ot such questions as the correspondence between 
reahlv ihid models ol it 

It happcns.that 1 also teach t\Vo courses in philosophy, al-' 
ternatlng each semester. One of the courses m explicitly dir 
recictf towards questions of science and vaJae; the other is 
designed more technically in the jphilosophy 01 scienc^i. In the 
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firNlJcoursp, accordingly, lean attacW directly the matters I * 

have raised in this pdper/0u( in the sdcond the students are 
v» oiter] more inijerested ih/value problems, than ir^(for in- 
slance) methodology. Scimetimesi as tbe discussions de- 
velop. It gets a bit dHfic^ult to tell the dif/erenc»e between 
two courses. 

In the context of teacj^ing it is of course impossible for me 
^to hide my i>#rsonal (^pinions and biases. Byi I should 
ide;itify those elements carefully and clearly when they ap- 
pear, and reassure the students that they oily disagree with 
me without getting mto trouble. Also, given my^ostllity to- 
wards the unlabelled hiixing of science and metaphysics, \ 
should avoid it; of al least keep both n^yself and the stu- 
dents'aware of'whaM am doing. But those ar^the obvious 
Drecautions. And I find that attention to questions of value 
is Wh peda'gogical^ly and personally rewal%iing! 

' f ; ' * 

Dr. Bailey is professor of physics at Concordia College^ . 
Moorhead, Minn.j^ 
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PavirfB. Burrell, C.^.C. 



It may f^ound curious to ask hov^thfe Catholic dharacter of 
a college or university r^ight affect me way faculty in the- 
ok)gy would teach their subject. For any faculty member 
with comparative teaching experienqe can rel/ate how dif- 
ferent It is to be teaching on a Catholic or cl/iurch-related. 
campu^i. I will attentpf to locate threelpossibfe areas where 
some differehce might be felt, and o(|fer a ae.scnptTon-in 
part factual but also wishfuI--of the dffCerepce itself. The 
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ittta^eats disciplinary, and the third relates to continuing* 
ducation or community service programs. 
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1. DjfsciplinaH^ , i 

The' dis(«plinary facts of hfe in a Catholic or church-re- 
lateql institution can and should be quite different from an 
undenorninational or state campus, *for theology touches 
upon the staffed mission of the school. This may be trans- 

Ll' 
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latcd into a vore requirement, and more specifically into a 
lequiremeni thai presents the religious \radiiion of^the 
scfiool in an mielligent and critical mahneq. While not all 

' 'Kuult> niav be asked lo teach such a course, those who do 
h4uy clear re^ponslb^^lty to tultiU--in the classical vein df 

^laith .sveking understanding ' , . 

()ne,\va\ to enlist sorfte corporate tffdrt. in this endeavor- 
regardless ot the number engaged in such core tetfthing- 

, might be to raise the tssue ot -nomenclature: is our depart- 

, menrbetiercalled,**theology'' or **religious studies^'? Which 
d6es it mtend lobeor become? Nomenclature need not be de- 

* scriplive, of course, nor can an)^oneclaiiTi much olarity in at- 
tempting to distinguish what the$ejAvo titles do describe. So 
the attempt could pro'^ rruules,s and even aggravating— as 
^ only vheologlcai debates can ber Yet a deliberate attempt.' to 
oftVt the f ragmentation endemic to religious studies should 
mark a Catholic college or university. Accepting (he **relig' 
*ious studies'' title can allow one to settle for thes^a^ws Quo, 
rvvhereasa thought fuluseofthe singular term* *rheology* 'can 
otter'some impetuJi to seek rapproch men t among tfiese di- 
verse discnpliots. But whatever 'the history of a department 
regardinrg its name, a CTafholrc institution has a substantive 
point to ijiaKe regarding the plurality of disciplines subsurhed 
under religious studies* • 

(a) against the reJativ'ely recent/past: teachingVof doc- 
trine cannot "substitute for the oth^r disci'plinfe"»r 

(b) against the all-ioo-recent past: nor cao we sett4d for 
^a (T)er*e p/tnoply of descriptive treatments. 

So the very pltirajity of religious studies sets a task for any ^ 
faculty- whatever t^e dep^tment name. I woul4 like to- de- 
scribe that task as one of findftig aVeas of* effective ex-^ 
change. Two come immediately to mind: the introductory 
ctiUTse <v^hich may cjauble as the gore course), and a"5em- 
inar focpssin^n a practicaUssue: r^uals for dying*and for 
burial. Christian ethics. • 

Introductory courses m religion off^Ldistinct pedagogical 
challenges, as the attitudes' -towards its study sWing so 
widely and so quickly. Evreryorte is experiencing today^ 
relatively unhampered student interest in matters religious. > 
Faculty accustomed to <design courses beginning with 
*Troblems in are finding little sense ot a *>roblem'\ 
Students who come well-introduced to religious matters are. 
eager to^e.xplore.them further, and others are as yet insuf- - 
ficiently tutored to, be aware of difficulties. So we are 
'**suddeniy'' faced 'with a fre&h set of needs** * 

TKe skyft is serenrf^itou^ for mp«t theolo)gica:i faculty 
hav^ bv now negotiated the ways in whiph understanding* 
. religwm faith posed problems for thejm. The current task 
rather involves regarding studept rtitenest and needs as. 
something more than an information ggp. fulfilfing this 
ta^k calls for imagination,* and concerted^attempts on the 
^ari ofpersbns from diverse disciplines in religi6us studies to 
d^ign an effective ihtrgductory course shpuld prove a 
useful strategy. Individuals like thejiate Norman^ Perrin in 
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'biblic'al studies sSioutd give us the heart for an enterprise 
like this, bv»showing us how the best specialists come to 
realize how their task is at root a theological one. * ' 
Courses that envisage some practical attainment, Jike a 
ritual expression for dying, death^and burial-, offer an op-, 
portunity for som^ decisively theological discussion. Litur- 
gical matters especially combine historical, doctrinal, and 
ecclesiastical concerns jn a fashion calculated to displa/ 
, why Aquinas insisted that theology be both a speculative 
and a practical science. Futhermpre, attention to ritual 
cantexts can help* us relate* to biblical /texts in a tnanner. 
more congruent with their actual fofmatio'nt^iaii'we can by/ 

■reading them in a boo*k. With a little lie^P fr^m anthropo- 
logical vyjiters'like Mary Douglas and Victor Turnery couf; 
ses like these would afford genuine opt)ortunities for ex- 
clrange fJetween teachers, whose backround is historical or 

^systematic theology, or biblical studies. If the.&omwe were 
team-{aught, moreover, students could e:>[periefic« their 
-interacfion. 4^ 

■* 

2. Cross-Disciplinary • , \ 

I have spoken so far of, efforts which can enliven a the- 
olo^ or religiou^studies department. Th^ point of the ex- 
^ples chosen was two-fold: (a) to remina as that theolog-** 
ical stiidy is already inter-disciplinary, and (b) tc^fhow how 
distinct efforts <:an be made to remind l^rsons engaged in 
religious studies of their common liieologic^l task. Plurality 
will become pluralismonly^Vhen a common goafbegins to be 
shared, and shared in effective ways. Futhermore, a theo- 
logical faculty will not be able to assist other departments in 
working towards the mission of the college or university until 

, it has begun to get its own house togetjier. Once this has be- 
gun, however, cross-disciplinary initiatives follow naiurally . 

Many faculty teaching in Catholic institutions— whatever 
their religious convictions and orientation-are domg so be- 
cause theysenst an-affiniHy between the stated mi^sichfv.of 
the school and their own goals as a teacher and scholar. 
Where this is in fact the 'case, these individuals will also 
wdnt tcy find a way of expressing that affinity in their dis-* 
cipjinaty work. A faculty ntember in theology will often 
act as k catalyst here, sometime^ by organizing a discussion 

. group on a human issue which cuts across academic lilies— ^ 
child care and development, neighborhood and city plan- 
ning, Dpnte, voluntarism and social planning. The ex- 
amples multipy as soon as we realize how much academic > 
specialization has g^ri^inanderfS human concerns in ways 
detrimental to us hurnan beings. Wherever the initiative 
contSs from, a religious studies J^culty member will^usually 
be involved, and that quite nat'ur-aHy. (It will happen more 

* readily, of course, wherp those cesponsible for engaging 
faculty have an ear for these capacities as well.) 
Discussion groups— or even coffee-room conversations- 
have a way of generating courses, and deans* as well as de-- 

, paN^nient chairmen will have to learn how to encourage 
-these^ore extended adven|ur^, if the mission of the insti; 
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tution IS to be .served. At phis pofnt, iheold^jart ^ftc^'Jk How might that undAstanding enfai^e our nision ahd ^f- 

waV fpr practicioners of many distif)iilies to reflecf wi/h'^. -'- feet the decisions we may have to makd? Agairi^ by galh- 

their siudents on the hmitations of curreQt'paradigm'i, andj • enng adual cbjurses under a common rubrii:; hsydiyc stimu* 

the. endemic tend.e1icy of disciplind^ to beget,Rrofcssi6n&,.} lating discussion ^mong colleagues from maay drscipljhes 

and of professions to precipitate ♦-I'rito.estabjistiments. At regarding new dir^tiOn^ theif classes could <ake,' ^ fresh, 

our institution^ a tv^o course requiremep^enfi^yagii us to/- ''f5«4pective can be feen^rated within arf institution. L\5C- 

flirect ihe second aburse towards majors, and^r^ii^tyft^* " ' ture series can be^di^ec^^ towards expforiiig these-issues,' 



"develop it in concert with coHeagues from thosedisciplines. 

' Some.current titles include: Decision^Making in Business 
(a m*anagemej<l professor with a systematic theologian, foc- 
ussmgonthe ways individuals reconcilf a personal wftha cor- 
porate **stary*'), Religionand Literature Semin^ (taught by 
a systematic theologian and cross-listed with English), Dante 
ami V.isions.bfGod(eachtaught^y English faculty and cross- 
listed HI Theqlogy), The Jmag^ of the Pri^ in Literature (a 
\1<idern Language teacher with a historicaf'iheologian), 
Ethics*and Public Policy; and Church in the JThird Wprld 
(^each taught by a Christian ethicisj With a professor from 
Government). , ^ 

Again» examples NMll vary with the mix of faculty av4||- 
* able. The point of citing thesci^ rather to stimulate imag- 
ination ^n tapping the interest and concern among faculty 
in other disciplines to explore those reaches of their fields 
where questions of theological impoffTrrise quite naturally. 
Some of the offertngis noted involve joint instruction;* 
others do not. Stiil others utilizVa scheme of joint instruc- 
tiofi'which need nvi involve team-teaching; scheduling cog- 
nate courses back-to-back.with mutual registration^ So that 
con\mon issues can be pursued at length in double-periods, ^ 
yet allowing for distinct separate stretched as well. 

Many schools are slso beginning to explbre wider schemes » * 
of collaboration,* notably in tl^e ateapf Edutation for Jus^ ^ 
tice Certain programs, like thVt of Manhatjt^an College, in 

"^eace Studies, have accumulatecl some depth ^ experi- 
ence, but inost are too new to assess dr even to describe 
vefy accurately. Some features are clear, however. The^coiT- 
cern vs linked to the role which CatholTc colleges and 
versities play in preparing young people f or professional li fe. 
Traditionally, we have a)nceived ourselves to be offering a 
humane and flexible base for later training, byway of-^n 
articulately liberal education. Education for Justice pro- 
grafhs would beill-advisedtochallenfee that base;.in fact they 
require it,drtd where it has eroded they must work to restore 
It. But they also, point to th^ shifting context ofour'world, 

' where a **Western Civilization" course cah sound so anacb- 
ronistic! Again, the point is not to deny students the oppor- 
tunity to urldersjand theiriraditions, but to challenge and to, 
supplement the ways we have beeninterpreting ouno wn pa^^t. 

Edycaiion for Justice programs are ^iiwkiQg towards sup- 
plying a larger context^for a student's baccalaVeatesiacl- 
ief-one which attends to the realities which futu^^'^na- 
gersand professionals will h^ve to be dealing wuh. How 
can we understand the enviable yet invidious position held 
by powerful nations like Cjjurselves in the world today? 



and geniunely perplexing questions will ^ise.for every dis- 
cipline. ' • . 7^--^ 

- 1 suspect that our one-semesfef exfferienct bas been 
echoec^io the o^her schools just beginning to explore ed-^* 
/ ucapon for justice: faculty response has been immediate 
. and generous, l^is as tjjiough an oj^t^Ortunit}^ hds- arrived to 
eXpress-ir\an articulate and studie<|n)&liner-that juncture 
between faith and the desire lb understand which had 
orgmally impelled a person .to graduate studi.ft Jyid theg fo 
^ teach at a church^related institution.^Much^pf ike resix)'nse 
has been testy and c/itical, 'to be sure, but ths^f should char- 
acterize faculty response. Futhermore, the issues them- 
selves are **essentially contestable;"" what wecannot dq is to 
^ leave them uncontested! I^inalty, one of the better con- 
% setjuences of collaboration -un*3er a rubic sp extencied as 
7W5nce*^that theologians find themselves no better skilled 
than anyone etee in developing issues. Economists, phil- 
osophers, politicJsr scientists, biologists, and engineer* seem 
to be equally involved. ^ • ^ 

The professions represented by all" of these disciplines 
are now faced with issues wl;>ich tite practitioners rhem;^ 
selves r«cognifee to bf issues oTjj5§ticev Yet the^^criteria.ef 
^ professional .accrediting agencies .Were, not developefd*to 
handle such issues, so ground must be broken in' the more . 
fertile^soil of collegiate education. Here js an optimum in^ 
stance of urgency and concern caviling- fpr analysis as much 
and even more than for action. • - ; , 
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3. Continuing Educatiori and Community Service 

Departments Of theologj^ (or Religious, Studies) have a 
natural access to the needs of adults in t,he local community 
= for continmng education. Religious instruction -programs' 
irf parishes rely largely on. volunt»ry personnel, and many 
of these pe6ple desire some form'of theological* ehrich- 
rnent. Needs irt tWs area can be met minimally in a vSriety 

ways, through lecture programs, of periodic eyening- 
dksses which. can double as part of an.ongoing cqurse to- 
regular students. Or they, can be dealf with more compre- 
hensively, as Eugene HemrTck (now wifh USCC Education! 
Office) organized at Ulinois^Benedictine College 1for the 
dicfcese of JoHet^' * 
*.iTjie more, comprehensive the program, tlie more faculty 
outside theol6gy'will also be involved. I cite the iiistfince of 
Illinois Benedictine to suggest that collaboration between 
college and>local diocese cou|d help to identify specific - 
areas of need. for* adult 6ducjitioh, as wdl as provl4e an ef- 
fective way of expressing, the^ educational mission of a 
Catholfc; institution. That instance also demonstrates Ijonv 
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i:^et*ully,an educaUonal iniiuuUQjt tractitiogally geared to 
post-.adole^ent'smust plan u§ entrance int<\contfnuing ed- 
uqation programs. • ' , 

, Finally, students in attendance at the college or univer- 
sity may themselves enriched by participation jn com- 
munity service pr(agrams. Certain departme'nts are^more 
skilled than othtrs in monitoring experiential learning so 
-Ol^t students and faculty learn how to articulate what it is 
they l^ve gained thereby. Here ag^in, cooperation among 
^"^-^Olie disciplines S-hould help tp secure this area as one that 
fills certain lacunae effectively. There is no doubt that trie 
background of many present-day students has left unex- 
plored large areas of social and political life. Analytic^or 
professional training on top of so narrow a base of human 
.'• experience cannot hope to generate a capacity to weigh Is-^ 
sues fairly with a view to discriminating judgment. Some 
exphcit plans for enlarging their experiential ba^e are clear- 
ly in order. Agam, since the issues which arise are often re- 
hgious, and ^ince parish or church-agency Settings usuaHy 
prove the best learrvmg sites, theology fatuity will find 
themselves invol^e^ Yet psychology or sociology faculty 
have a more s6phis?ftaied acquaintance with these ways of 
learning. So ^n increadingly educational rieecl should call . 
forth collaboration' here as well. * 



the way faculty in a department of Jhftology-i>r- religious 
' studies teach their subject, as well as reflect on the expect- 
ations which colleagues in other disciplines may have of 
that department. I- have.rpsisted the imperialist answ'er of a 
theologian: Leave the Catholic ^sues to us, as well as the 
avoidarfce plea'of other faculty: let theology do that. I have 
resisted these became each'misrepresents the disciplines in- 
' volved. Theologians cannot possibly cbver the waterfront 
/of huraan'^issueg'today, as their attempts to do so clearly 
sh^w! Ncfli can psy ' " 



^i*^issue$ Jh'/ir distip. 
^yoi^ what ^he^^n 



ecor 




norriists pretend that 
e no implications be- 
them. Evefy discipline 
rai^s issues. which it ffPRBlBIIMT-equipped to -pursue. Yet 
th^student who demands they be pursued is logicallyfcor- 
rect, for the implications are real. Hov/ can we meet thfs 
fact? How do the religious traditions of our institutions 
help'us to meet it? These are the questions I have tried to 
answer by illuslf^tion cather»than by a yet itiofe general 
theofy. ^ ' ^ 



In sum, I have tried to express in practical terms how the 
Catholic character of a college^r univ^ersity can affect the 



Fr. Burrell, C.S.C., is a professor of theology at the. 
University of J^Otre Dame. • - ' 



Institutional Purpose and Classrqbm^ Teaching: 
. The Caise of Economics. 



Ifry >Villiam J. Byron, S. J. 



As a student at St. Louis University in the early 1950s, 4 
learned from^ Richard L. Poftjer, S/ J., tli^t **economics is 
the study qf nian in relation to his external. m*at^rial envi- 
ronment in^so far ^s tfrat ei^vironment is the material basis 
for the whole of his existence.*' 1 recall that St. Louis Urii- 
vcrsny Ifad a |iotto in, those days-**Forward in a Great" 
Tradition.'' Amd 1 assume that'the University bad a more 
detailed mission'statement which informed the work that 
Ricb^ard Porter did ifi the classroom.' 

The **great tradition" at St. Louis was^ Catholic and 
hunfaniStic In the days to which I refer,' that tradition was 
usually specified as scholastic and Thomistic. Moving 
**forwardin a great tradition" was^ to piy mind then and 
now, the best possit)le phrkse and face that ohe could put 
on conserVativism; forjoonservare, after lall, had to mean 
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something more tham embalrfiing thfe tradition. 
There in the Commerce and Finance Building on Lmdell 
' Boulpvard I was protected,' by the tradition, from a me- 
chanistic view of econonlics because I was encouraged to 
think of economics as a study of man— not markets, mer- 
chandise and machines— but man. Tad^y, of c6urse, * 'man'' 
^ould transUte to **person!' oVyhumankir^^" amd thisre- 
Jlech forward movement on another front. 'But the basic 
4>ornt is clear and constant: The University's Chrijtian 
humanisn;! provided reference points a$ well as ^starting 
points for the work of academic specialization in the Urti-^ 
.versity's several school^.and separate disciplines. 
Other courses and other professors at St. Louis (notably an 
offering by Philip S. Land, S. J., on **Theory of. Social 
\ Economy") convinced me that economic^ was by no ;neans 
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. *'*vali^ ffcc*^*' I ako learned that ethics and econpmics were 
intended to be partners in human progress; not strangers 
and certainly not eriemies. But the closing line« of a text- 
book wri*tten and taught by another profcssoY of econom- 
ics at Si. Lo||^,.Joseph P. McKenna, persuaded me of the 
need 'to rernember -that although economic the.ory is a 
guidj^policy, econprftists; as suCh, are not policymakers. 
. *'E(^omists can only^^delineate the alternatWes, while 
y. others oiak^ thichoice. One n©ed not conclude; as did the 
'Classical economists, th^t society should nevet try to help 
thpse in need. It^s clear, howc*»er, that a*Mnd heart with-, 
out a clear^ head may do more harm than good,^" (Inter- 
mediate Economic Theony, Dryden Press, 1958.) 

My own (Caching of economics, both with' and without 
the assistance of a published statement 6f institutional pur- 
pose, has tended to focus on human persons and hum^n 
values. A clear goals ^statement does, however, facHitate 
V the humanistic approach. ' 

Just as Christian humanism outdistances secular ^luman-. 
Ism in attempting to respond to the boundary question of 
life (th^^ meaning of suffering,^ failure, death: the under- 
standing of. the incorhpleteness and impcrfect^i^ of the 
most nearly comple/e and nearly perfect human experi- 
^^nce), so an e^^d^mics that a^ds Christian humanism 
^|**kjnd heart") toihe best of seculari5cienco(**clear head")' 
can" come to a better understanding of tha/ part of the 
human Condition which is the proper study /oj the econo- 
mist. . ♦ y 
This is the appropriate point to acknowj^ge with regret 
that no Catholic College or university in/the United States 
has yet succeeded in blending the best/of scientific econS^ 
mic analysis with the. of th^C^Urolic humanistic tradi- 
tion. Aj neither the -grajUrateTior undergraduate level is 
there a Catholic-spons<M^ed department of economics re- 
garded as excellent b> the profession at large. Some are. 
quite good, but none is first rate. Since challenge is not unfa- 
miliar to the Catholic intellectual tradition, it should be 
neither disheartening nor suprising to acknowledge diis 
present challenge to Catholic higher education. * • 

* The task of thi^essay is to' share a few experiences and sug- 
gesta few directions that might be taken by those who are sci- 
entifically equipped as well as faith-committed, and who are 

* moreover content to labor in the classroom for the eventual 
betterment of humankind. 

g To say it all begins wi^ theory could be misleading. One 
of the ongoing debates in th> academy touches the twin 

. question of whether it is preferable to act your w^y into 
new ways of thinking or think your way into new ways of 
acting. Tin educational establishment tends to favor the 
second ahernative. There is nothing so practical as a good 
theory, it is said. Learn the theory first and then put jt into 
practice. A solid pedagogical argument can be made, how- 
ever, that runs in exactly the opposite direction. Experience 
firjt^ reflecMon later. Just as students may have been un- 
aware thgf they were speaking prose Jdng before they 

• - - « 
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**sa>s" prose for tjie first time in a classroom, so all of 
* thi|m weteec6nomic decision-makers long befor^they ever 
heard of Adam Smith/ The pedagogical task is to help 
them see, to understand. Experience and Veflection upon 
experien9e ^par e the way for understanding. 
During a graduate course in microeconomics at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, I recognized for tl)e first tigie (thanks 
to an essay by Milton Friedman),tha( the words theory and 
theater are related etymologically. Each is constructed to . 
focus the attention of thq viewer. It is -important, there- 
fore, to make the point early with students that theory is a 
•way of looking at reality, and without a theory they will 
simply miss seeing'importanf parts of reality. 

I was teaching at toyola oJ Baltimore when the.riots fol- 
Jowing the assassination of Martin Luther King'put parts of 
.nearb/ Washington in fjames. Within a day, the burning 
and looting came to Baltimore. The city was stunned. For 
Bahimoce, in those anxious days, nothing was more real 
•than the so-called **civil disorders." I invit^ my students 
to examine this reality from several perspectives-sociolog- 
^^al, historical, psychological, ethical, pdlitic^il and ^co- 
monic. Each angle revealed more of the reality. The eco- 
nomic perspective gave us the opportunity to turn^the tele- 
scope around and examine various ^onomic theories in 
themselves^ To the extern that the troubled reality had eco- 
nomic causes, the uses of economics might coikribute to- - 
. ward asolution. Meanwhile, people werehurting and the city 

* wa^ burning. We put faces on the unemployment'statistics 
and noticed how labpr markets can malfunctiop. We also 
looked with great interest at the distribution'^f wealth and 
income in Baltimore and noted that those msfldistributions 
were not unrelated to the' complicated phenomenon we 
werctrying to understand. And we did all this because our 
college understood itself as part of the city; its problems 

* belonged in our classrooms. 

In my labor econopiics course in Baltimore, each student 
had to do a term paper derived from non-library sources. 
They went, to the Bureau of Employment Security, to the 
Chamber of Commerce, privatdi^mployment agencies, ^iT 
skill training centers, and sintilar private and public organ- • 
izations. As part of the term project experience in the local - 
labor market counted a lot as, for exkmple, the experience 
of presenting oneself for a day's employment at one of 
those **rent-a-man" office^ whioh broker the ser>dces of 
unskilled, marginal men to matph the temporary heavy * 
duty needs of port city businesses. .To insure, however-rthat 
the library did not r^ede to a positiofi of irrelevance in the 
mind^ of those same students, all were expected to follow a ^ 
reading list and each was called upon in the classrobm for 
an oral presentation of a preassigned journal article. The 
. Jesuit system encourages **eloquentia perfecta" as well as 
refle<Jtion based on experience. ^ 
Similarfy, we examined the dynamics (or inertia) of the 

• labor market for, ex -offenders in Baltimore? Iji this connec- 
tion, we brought to campus both job-seeiyng released pri- ' 
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soners aiicl a good cross-section of personnel administra- 
tors, the gatekeepers to jobs in«Baltimore. * 

I taught a course in rnanagerial economics to LV)yola*^ 
MBA students, most of whom N^ere ipiddle^level executives 
going to schoohin the evening. At the bottom 5f manager- 
iafeipnomics is price theory. The term-paper required- in/ 
this course wMjarr **archaeology" of a given price, prefer-' 
ably the price charged for the good or service produced in the 
place of daytime employment. This exercise taught the stu- 
dents a lot more th^n the application of price theory. The • 
impact of market structure on decision-xtiaking ahd eco- 
nomic efficitncy became clear.' The difficulty of, gainftig ' 
access to information in some firms raised questions about 
the freedom of the free enterprise system., Market imper- 
fections were more noticeable than before. Sftidents raised 
questions aboutnhe fairness of the returns to the facfors of 
production, particularly the human factor. As costs were 
stratified, profits were revealed. Debates began (during^ 
oral presentations of the projects) o^Cr the reasonableness 
of rates of r^tu^-n on investment. In tjiany^casq^, students 
'*saw*** for the first time wi^^tkhey had been looking at every 
day of their working lives. 

Another course taught by me at both the graduate and un- 
dergraduate level m Baltirtiore dealt with 'The Legal Envi- 
ronment of Business.*' It waj easy in that setting to take 
cases ^nd probe their ethical as well as their legal and econ- 
omic implications. It was also easy to travel with student 
groups Over to Washington and vlsit^vith the regulators at 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the. Federal Trade 
commission, and the Antitrust Division of the Justide De- 
partment, and also talk to spokesmen foe the regulated in 
the pffices of Washington-based trade associations. 

Some students, particularly at the. undergraduate level, 
made better career decisions as a result of this'exposure. 
And many students appeared to become, as'a result of all 
this, just a bit more sensitive. to justice issues and a bit 
more aware of the human and personal side of economic 
activity. * • 

My teaching took an interdisciplinary direction when J left 
Loyola in 1%9 to join the Woodstock College faculty for 
vyorR in social ethics. All my students there were graduate 
students, but very few had atiy prior exposure to ecoi^)|- 
, ics. They were training for priestly ministry, n:\ost of them, 
and they wqre interested in a better understanding of the' 
society in whtch-they would be working. Woodstock's mis- 
^\or\ statement encouraged efforts to understand the dom- 
*inant social institutions th,at affected ^he lives of human be- 
.ings. ' ' ' # ^ 

"Justice in aBusincss Socifety" was one of my Woodstock 
offerings. *'Ethics, Economics' ^nd the Dtvejopment of 
Peoples'^ was another. Probably the most popular and use- 
ful gopVse I o/fered there was called "The Economic Di- 
mension of Society. '*This was half ma^oeco^omic theory 
and half highlights of the-Federal Buget. W^ usW,THfe an- 
nual BrooRings Institution report. Setting National Priori- 



ties, to examine;, as th^ title suggests, the national priorities 
reflected in the way, the federal government Mdgets its in- 
come ^nd expenditures. I considered the course to be good 
training for informed citizenship and often thought that 
students in other professional schools, especially medicine, 
dentistry and law, could benefit from a similar classroom 
opportunity. A minor artiendment of the mission state- 
ments of these professional schools would facilitate a 
movement in that direction. 

In 1973, as a new interest in institutional mission state- 
ments began to emerge around the country, I left Wood- 
stock to become Dean^pf Arts and S<^nces at^LOYOLA 
University in New Orleans. Two major developments im- 
mediately prior to my arrival at Loyola of the5outh set the 
agenda for my work there. The first was the i)ubliqation of 
an institutional goals statement; the second was the conver- 
sion into new course formats of the nejy and reduced gen- 
eral education requirements. . 

Herefare excerpts from the published "goals of Loyola 
University'*-'' 

— **Loyola is committed to the ideal that the Christian 
gospel pJfesents a world view which can be integrated into * 
the thought of any age.** 

— JThc Catholic institution must foster among its^stu- 
dents, its faculty and 'the larger community a critical* 
sense. To think critica^y,'*one must have a place to stand. 
Loyola stan'dsi^on its Catholk: coipmitment.** 

— **They (Loyola*s graduates) should be capable of prin- 
cipled judgment in the face of complexity and ambig- 

sum, Loyola wishes to provide those services 
« Which will help the developing human person becoiDe 
more aware of the problems of the society in Which he 
lives and of his at^ility to correct these problems-a person 
who ha^firm moral convictions regarding his obligations 
to himself, to his fellow m^hf and to God, and who has 
, the moral self-reliance to live up to his obligations.'* 
The other noteworthy development immediately prior to 
my arrival at Loyola^yvas the establishment of the "Com- 
mon Curriculum,** that portion of every undergraduate*s 
program ^vhich was thtr6 to guarantee a liberalizing dimen- 
y sion'tcrhis or her education. This was chiefly the \vork of 
Joseph A. Tetlow, S. J., my predecessor as Dean of Arts 
and Sciences. ^ 
Common Curriculum was Loyola*s term for the general 
• education area; it comprised blocks three and four of a 
five-block curriculum. Block .One was the major; Bloc^ 
Two consisted of cognate courses viewed by the depa(;t- 
ment as necessary adjilncts to the majo^ Blpck Five in- 
cluded electives. The two-block Common Curriculum was 
madQ up of Dialogue Courses (DC) and Mode-of-Thought 
courses (MT). / " • 

Each DC was designed^o foster a discussion of values in 
values in the context' of tlje great ideas. Typically, a DC 
• was scheduled to meet three times weekly. Enrollments ran 
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.teiween.20 and 25. All eiuoUedin t4^ course met together 
once a week to hear a fifty-minute ** master lecture" and tp^ 
receive an |tfignment for ^hort' ''position paper" io^be 
Krpught to^fechedukd **cfialogue session." If the ^course 
were scheduled on a Monday-Wednesday*Friday fifty- * 
minute timetable, half the class (10-12 students) would 
meet with the professor for dialbgue on the value question , 
on Wednesday; the rest of the students would gather for 
dialogue on Friday. A given stu(lent piet with the professor 
aind other stu(Jents only twice a week; the third period was 
fre^ time for private reading or writing. The whoU purpose * 
of the position paper and the dialogue scssiion was to en- 
courage students tp locate the presence or a^)sence in them- 
selves of th^.value imder discussion. ^ ^ 

What were some of the values studied in the context of 
great ideas (as recorded in literature, plms, drama, poetry, 
and in the writings, of the theologians, philosophers, his- 
' tonans, scientists and others)? Justice, love, courage, faith, 
hope and many more. Students were encouraged t«t ap- 
proach their readingsTThejr personal essays and the dis6\is- 
siorritself with the ''critical sense" called fof in the Gqjfi^ 
Statement. 

I encouraged faculty memtj^rs to view th^master lecture" 
^esentations in the DC formaj. as potential chapters fbr a 
book , research t helecturesy^fsten to student reaction and dis- 
cussion in the dialogue sessions, learn from tbe* student 
e^ays, and polish up uje lectures for another semest^ahd 
anotherclass. Apublishabtemanuscrip^couldemerge from a 
good DCof feringthe second time Ground, and this in fact did . 
happen in several cases. . 

Block Four, of the other*half of the Common Curricu- 
lum, contained course material presented in the Mode-of- 
Thought (MT) format. The MT desigp .was 'deliberately 

' interdisiplinary. Normally, MT courses were given only in 
twice-weekly, 75 minute sessions. (At Loyola, all Tuesday 

, and Thursday class periods were ^75 minutes iQng.^ No 
small-group discussion was .part of the MT design. The 

^ocus rather was on the frpnt,of the classfoom. Each par- 
ticipating professor represented a different discipline. 
Each professor was committed to attendance at all class 
sections. MT cotifses were not team-taught in the* sense 
that profej*sors came and went ^ sequential fashibn';, inter- 
action between professors (and'hence the disciplines) was^ 
expected at every class session. If three professors taught^- 
anMT course, each v^as cre^lited \^ith three hours on a nor* 
mal teaching load. We planr^cd "enrollments for MT 
on a ratio of 25 students to e^ch participating/acult/ mem- 
ber. Frequently, three discipline^ were represented in an 
MT; fortunately, we had a sufficient numt>erof large class^'* 
rooms to acc0mmodate the large enrollment • 

Iif'designing a mode-of-thou^ht course, faculty members 
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the appropriate discipline. Perhaps an example will be 
•^helpful. ^ ' ^ . ' - 

^ I invited an historian and a professor of Amecican litera- 
ture to join me (an economist) for-i^ course on the The 
• Great De'^esslon. We opened the c/)urse with a newsr/eel,^ 
**March of Time" film documeniary on the Depressibn. 
Students began working on a feadi^g list which included 
novels; historical accodfits, ipurp^listic essays, recojds of 
oral history, and a simplified te?dbook on macroeconomic 
theory. 

The first third of the course was tymed over to the his- 
torian who would lecture for the first 50 of each 75 minutes 
. period: Comment^n his lecture/somewhat in the fashion 
of reactors at a professional meeting) came from both the ' 

'economist and the literateur. American literature, (Stein- 
beck's In Dubious BalUe; Agee's Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men, Wright's Native Son, and several other se- 
lections) occupied the middle third of the%course. Eco- 
^ nomic theory and policy filled the third, segment. Macro- 
economic Xheory, as we now know it, was in fact a response 
to the problem of wides^n^ead unemployment and eco- 
nomic depression. An interest in ^he problem, prompted by 
the experierA:e of the first two-thirds of the course, pre- 
pared the students for a better understanding of the theory. 
It also prepared them for a better understanding of the 
public policy debates over the relative merits of tax-cuts and 
public spending, as ecohontic stimulus mechanisms: 

' We attracted 158 students to this course. We succeeded in 
holding their interest and most of them evaluated the ex- 
pe[ience quite positively. I enjoyed, it and learned a lot. 
(Colleague ties were strengthened. All three of u^ wljio 
shared the teaching responsibility for that course agreed 

'that the MT format is an effective device for on-the-job* 
facuhy development. f 

If 1 were working at Loyola today, I would certainly try 
to bring several disciplines together for an MT on **The 
American Family." World hunger is clearly a significant 
problem area that invites interdisciplinary refkdfiojCK The 
list of possibilities is endless. 

In 1975, 1 became president of the Unlywsit^of Scranton. - 
Wehave an excellent institutional Goals StatrfmtnK but ex- 
cepf for j3ccasiohal -guest-lecturing I have not yet had the 
opportunity to participate directly in the clasSitK)rfl imple- 
mentation of our statement of purpose. ^ — - 
We say we areCatliolic. 'This means, first'oNill, that the 
University is committed to the person and gospel of Jesus 
Christ as the source of values and attitudes whfbh should 
characterize the campus culture.'' 

say we are Jesuit. ^**This means that the life of t 
University is »inspirited-with the vision cofttained in tne 
Book of the Spiritual pxcerjses of St. 'Ignatius of LoyolaV' 
And ouf mission statement specifies that the contemporary 
Jesuit a^ccent on **the service of f^h and the pTomotion.of 



justice'' ijiust characters what we do here.' 
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We say we are committed to liberal arts education. **Ca- 
reer-opented course concentrations will, at the University, 
always be accompaoka over the full course of undergrad- 
uate study by a gerrer^ education curriculum- which, in the 
judgement of t4ie fac\ilty,\ives every student, regardless of 
major, an adiequate expK^ur^ to the disciplines of the lib- 
eral arfi,^' ^ ' • . 

We say much mpre-about personalized education, 
about innovation, about community service, and about 
academic excellence. And we are translating much of what 
we say from goals ^atement rhetoric into classroom reality. 

Our department of religious studies and political science 
have gotten together for an interdisciplinary offerin&that 
relates faith to justice. Similar cooperation has prgduced ^ 
' good (bourse on world hunger. My conversations wit)i se- 
veral of our theologians are preparing Jhe way Tor new 
courses on Christplogy and on prayer simply because we 
agree that without them our missiwi statement will not ring 
true ^ ( 

Recent publicationslike Joseph Gremillion*s The Vospel 
of Peace and Jusjice (Orbi$) and Renewing the Earth: 
Catholic Th>cument^ on Peace, Justice and Liberation, 



edited by David O'Brien and Thomas Shannon (N, 
Image Book, Doubled^y 1977) are bringing the latest 
)Catholic social teaching to the attention of our students. 
But we acknbwWgcJhat we still have a lopg wiy to go. 
Assistance along the^way will come from the lOth and fin^l 
section of our Statement of Goals: *This Statement of 
Goals is intended to give direction to all that the University 
does. Progress toward these goals ^'ill be measured first by 
the ability of each academic department and administrative 
unit to choose, ajid announce the choice of, specific objec- 
tives pertaining ft), each division of thi^s Goals Statement 
Second, progress toward our goals will be measured by the 
actual achievement of the stated objectives. The objectives, 
clearly stated, quantified and^ specified wkhin a time 
frame, will be means to the ends sfSelled out in this State-i. 
ment." , 
That'paragraph is the **engine room" of our Goals State- 
ment.* We are making m6dest progress. 



William J, Byron, SJ,, is the President of the University 
of Scrantpn,^ranton, Pennsylvania, 



Sociology and Catholic Higher Education 



By thomas M. Gannon, S.J. 



The character and function of'Catholic higher education 
has-ag^in become the subject of serious reflectipn and pub- 
lic discussion. At a 1972 world-wide congress in Rome, 
delegates from Catholic universities around the worid pro- 
duced a document, '*The Role of the University in the 
Modern World.** The NCEA published a somewhat mbre"^ 
.modest statement in Spring, 1976, **Rel^Ugns of American 
Catfiolfc Colleges arid Universities with^e Church.** In 
between and sitice; many Catholic institutions have issued 
their own rearticulation of purpose. In the past, this dis- # 
cussion has* often ended in one of three gereral positions: 
that'a Catholic university no longer has any special func- 
'tion;thataCathofic university isacommunity of teirf:hersand 
students wto seek to relate a body of traditional^uths and 
values,^ wwher natural or revealed, to science, literature 
and the arts; or that the answer lies somewhere in-between. 

Obviously^] think a Catholic university has some reason 
for'existin^. If I thought it didtiot, I would not have a- 
gr^ed to write this paper^ If a Catholic university had no rea- 
son to exist, it would l^e pointless to consider the role of socf- 
olqgy in relation to it. There wouW be no role. 

Nor do "I think that the function of the Catholic univerr" 
sity can(b6 found in another point of view which one hears 
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expressed-that is, that it is a place where men and women 
pursue science ancl the humanities but do»so within the 

' framework of Catholic beliefs or Catholic truth. With ref- 
erence to sociology, this position has sometimes been 
stated in the following manner: We ha,ve adopted a partic-* 
uUr set of presuppositipns and, in the framework of these 
propositions, we pursue the study of sociology. A conflict 
between these presuppositions and sociology would indi- 

^^te that sociplogy has exceeded its §cope. Faith and science 
cannot be in conflict^ 

We have tended to move away from this way of expres- 
sing the study of sociology because we have come to r^lize 
that Catholic truth or Catholic, doctrine is a far more com- 
plicated thing than w^may have imagined. The unlimited 
richness of its meaning is continually being discovered, and 
is artipulated in strikingly ne^y forms in the context bf 
man*s ever-expanding knowledge of hi$ world and of Jiim- 

' self. Therefore, the faith of the scholar implies a profound 
responsibility to be engaged with his peers in the pursuit of 
every form of human knowledge. For it is only in (h'e con; 
text of 'this* expancjing knowledge" that the meaning of 
God*s life and word is perceivefever merrplUfoundly and 
extensively. The mis^Ton of teachers is to engage their sty- 
(ients in this same pursqif, Thr(Jligh this process students 
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are enabled to be themselves by becoming mord than >thcm- 
selves. ' ' " ' j ^ ^'^ 

So I would accept the position thai the Catholic university/ 
creates a setting wher^ teachers and students (^dn critically 
reflect on what man has learned 'about himielf and. his 
world knd participate^in the continued effort to discover 
knowledge; where the spirit of faith and optimism main- 
tam an environment in^ff^uch men and women fe^l valua- 
ble and confident afRl are encouraged to explore in man's 

^ expanding knowledge the meamn^6fGod's life and word as 
they are increasingly perceived . In this setting^'ihe communi- 
cation and pursuit of knowledge must be so s||ncere anc^^n- 
gie^minded that even the most seculaf-minded scholar would 
fe^l at home, but the person who explores the meaning of 
God*s life and word should also feel at home. To perform 
thisroleat the college level, the university provides a **libera 
education** (lo use the conventional vocabi^ary now out of 
fashion in some places); in the contemporary idiem, ft en- 
gages* irf the "pft>cess of liberation, aii^iing to achieve 
what P^ulo Freirecall^ ''the awakening iJf'ipbnsciQusness.'* ^ 
It seeks to secure students in the self-awaifeness and cdnfi- 
dence of being themselves, while at*the same time Iiberafi1?g 
them- from what Alfred Zimmern callec^**the tyranny of 
lessef loyalties." ^ ' ij 

T4ie phrases, .identify the, critical role it GathbJic univer- 

^ sity^ must play in.today*s society. But I ^iok'two oth^r di- 

^mensijfns myst be added t6,this statemi^nt. First, CaftoliC 

, universities are in trouble today pardy because they hav^ 
someymes articulated thef highest ide^t^, raised the highest 
expectfcofis., but 'lost sight of cruciaf aspects of their mis-- 
sion and left many graduates disilfuiSoned and bitter. At 
one time, until vigor ousUeacJershyS^ them up to 

^)ar, the; r/ligious character of ^Tnumber of, Qatholic 

•schools cloaked academic mediocrny. The upgrading -of 
academic faculties then brought JtW' teachers, m^ny of 
whom were less interested and, by »(|ason of their more%dis- ' 
pjarate backgrounbs, saw less value//n the classically based, 

^ho(nc%eneous and integrated currllylum characteristic of 
most Catholic, and especially Jesiit, institutions. At the 
same time, tbis integrated curriculum could not so success- 
fully be taught to the nolyjncreasirigly large numbers of 
students nor to students whoVanted skiHs oriented toward 
jobs and careers. In, theology,, apologetic artd doctrinal 
courses were replaced by biblical ^n(f Historical stilc|^'es, • 
especially as Vatican II stimulated new approaches to re- 
hgipus ^estions. In philosophy, the. analytic scholastic 

-TTieihbd 5?ielded to more pers&nal existentialist and •phe- 
nomenological perspectives. The authoritative integrating 
rqle of theology ancf philosophy w^s weakened and the 

.teaching in these subjects shifted its focus/rom the fofma-. 

•tion of stud^ts* religious beliefs and a reasoned viqw of life 
to knowledge of the coQtent and method of*these two sub- 

jeits considered as academic discipJines^ , ^ / 

•The integrated curriculm also yielded fb the h^emony.bf 

departments. Semi*profe^ional competence Mn paftic- 
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, N^lar iiscf^hncs came to be equally as important as ma§tery 
of the liberal arts'5ubj|cts, and eventually such compe^ 
. tence came to be ihc corttrolling influence in the under- 
graduate's education. The graduate schools of the pres- 
tigious universities set the standfards in various disciplines. 
In short, intellectual development was the principal go^ of 
college curricuftim ali^ research oriemed graduate schools 
beca'^meth^standardof insti^tional excellence. A survey of 
sociology courses taught in American fetholic cojlle^es and 
universities»since 1942 well illustratfe^ this trend. There has 
J been a steadily ^crwing tendency to focus the curriculum 
less on sociJll problems,' **welfare,'* and general orienta- 
tion courses and yore on **core** subjects related to theory 
and methrod, directed to the rigorously scientific and tech-, 
nical training of future graduate Students in sociology i 

Thus, in the context of Post World War irexpamion 
and the struggle (or improvement; a number of faccors 
combined to raise nfeW questions about what makes a uni- 
versity specifically *'Catholic'* and therefore espeJcially val-^ 
^ uable in a way that^ secular campus with a Newman Crtib is 
not. The factors include: a) the cultural resolution of the 
last decade, b) a charige in intellectual climate ushered in 
by Vatican II which brought the values of the secular and 
-religious worlds tloser tc^gether, c) the defection from the 
faith due partl^^^ a loss of confidence in the»Church*s 
leadership, d) economic problenfs aggravated by inflation, 
e) the unbridled expansion of competing public higher edu- 
cation, and 0 a decline in the college-age population. 
Is addition to thes^fa(?Cw«rT!ft^C«Xholic college and uni- 
vefSity<likeotherareas*oCC«tholiceducation)isa unique his? 
.torical phenomenen developed to^meet particular problems 
' of a minority Cnurch composed largely of underprivileged 
^ndfrequently persecuted people. This historical function of 
Catholic education no longer exists. Thisis one reason why 
some peo^eT think the Cathojic university no longer has a 
reason to exist. Actually, its unique experience m* bc the 
most compelling reason for its continued exi'slence. Every- 
thing ^bout the United States is historically unique, IJ^- 
A"©^P% ^ac^ that the circumstances surroundihg its origih 
4iave disappeared, the extraordinary phenomenon of ^e 
, Catholic university may still have a smgylar contribution 
• tcrmake, n%t only to the United States, 1)ut to the, world. 
. More important than acting as a channel of upward mobiU 
ityfor struggling immigrant peoples, the Catholic univer- 
sity's achievement lay in liberating newcomers frboi the 
limiting vision of a struggling minority and 6pening up to 
them the vision o^ a larger world where the ^arch /or 
/ human development could be played out on a much wider 
field with mOre^complicated-rules^ih with mucH more sig- 
nific4nt and universal/fulfillment. Th6 Cathdfic college, 
yd lat^hie university was in reality the expression, on«the 
lev^l. of higher learning, of a struggling, keenly self-con- 
dous^ Catholic people iho brought to their new land' 
deeply rooted cukurfes from the old countries. Catholic ed- 
ucation did not have to awaken tjjeir consciousness. Their 



schools were expressing in a;worlil of knov^ledge and sci- 
enc^ho and what they were, and where they canie from. 
Catholic education's more 'difficult task was^ t^ liberate 
* thQ.se immigrant communities form the tyranny of the les^K 
er loyalities, to link them to^ wider worjt'of wisdom anc^ 
knowledge and a 'closer, association witlr people of other ^ 
ways of life, and so enable them to stiare thfcir lives ^iDn a 
h*gher level and for tfan^cendent goals with other ntembers 
yo{ the human family. In this experience and achievement it \ 

* may be possible to perceive a meaning of God's life and 
word which cannot be perceived m any other hUntarf cir- 
cmnstances. This is certainly t^e position I 'wotfld accept as 

* basic to^he observations in this [japer.v 



Wlwi Is Socjolpgy? • ; *\ - •> 

.What is sociqlogy?; Mqs^ simpl^* stated', so^logy |s a 
science of ma^i^'s social rel3tionshii)s--their' differing" pat- 
- terns, -sour^esr-^aftd. consequences. From* the ^e^jnning 
sociology understood itself as a science. in the sejjise that I't 
I followed the scientific mtthod Of c^intfoUed observation, 
j conceptualizati9n, and verification in its st^y of man's 
\^iC)cial relationshij^s. The objective.of §ociok)gi^nnqiiiry is 



goal is not always d^ieved but in the very effort lte$.a'fnoral 
significance not to be taken lightly. • • *^ 
In addificm VQ thqe huipan values inherent in'tlie scien- ^ 
tific' enterprise of spciology, *the discipline, has other* 
\, characteristics fftat indy:ate its^umanistic character. Soci- 
ology is vitallyi/pncerned with what is, after all,' the prin- 
, ,cipal subject "i^jj^^r of the humanities-the human cpndi- 

tioi?^ Just because theSocial dimension of man's existence is * 
^ such aieruci^one, sociology* comes repeatedly. upon *the 
. functional questii)ji,of wH^t it means to be a human person 
and to be a person in a paaicular sjiuation. This question 
may often be obscured by the paraphernalia of scientiGc 
' ^ researcli afjd^^by the bloodless vocabulary that sociology 
ha^ developed in rt^ desire to legitimate its owri sdef\Ufic . 
stajus?^t socfplog^'s cteta are. cut so close from the living 
^ fabric of ti^iman life that this quesxion. cpmes through^ 

again and agaifi, at least for thOse'sodologisis who arfi sen- ' 
' .^ifive to the hupian ^^jfenificaoce pf what they ist doing and 
. to the meaning of tifeii^ discipline's tfaditipn. For the great^ 
' sociological ti^diti<tfi 6C the I9th and early 20th centuries 
h^s spirftual', humanistic ^fl^-, ^ creation of 

^ thihkers-^edply concertied^^rj^ the decompostion of soci- 
ety and the^alienatiph of;man who* sought to understand 



hke.that of any^o^hec science^ theli^e of qlir present con- . th&ways in which societycould once aga,in be integrated so 
cepts to frame" qaestions-and desigh re^arch whfch y/ill^ • . *^ .c^,,^^^ mc^ 

Aead to ev^r m^^re fruitful concepts ofni^n'^ social relation^ 
ships and the fyture' state ^f kffairs-towatii wh'ich^these ce 



^JJaiionships ^r^, heading. Th^ projict <^f. sociology, thertf- 



fof?;''iS tb€ pVer-expandin^, eve^-deepen^ng knowledge of 
m&n dnd hi3 spcial life. There is no cxpectiiftjpn that this 
process will ev^r rosult in a set of fixed propositions of* 
conceptual schemes £ft)Out thp nature of^manV jsociaj ^ 
behavior. As marfs experience is cqntinually] e?ft)atidin^, , 
man's perception of himself and hts social relatiortlsjjllys is 
also continually expanding. / ' . ' , ' \ 

The scientific procedures used by tl^e sociologist imply - 
some specific values that are peculiartiO thjs discipline afi(J* 
assign it to the imnjediatl 'region of the humanities,^ if not 
indeed to thg center of*the humanistic enterprise of under- ' 
graduate education. ^ Qrte such value-js, the carefut-^ten- 
tion to .matters that other scholars *piight co^isider pedes- 
trian 4[id ftnworthy * of • bein^ objects of ,$cie'ntihc 
investigatiorv. Everything that human beings araor do, rid 
matterhowcomraonplaca, can bejcdrne significant for socio- 
logical research . Another such peculiar value isinhecent inthe 
sociologist's necessity to listen to others without volunteering 
h*is own views. The ^rt oUj^tening, quietly and with full at-' 
tention, is sortiethmg that any sociologist can acquire if hfe 
Qrfgages'in empirical studies. ..Finally, there Is- a peculiar 
human value in. the sociologist's responsibility t6 evaluate 
his findings", as far as possible wit hoilt 'regard to Ws own 
social or scientific pr^udices, likes or dislikes, hopes or 
fears. This responsibihty, of course, is shared- with other 
scientists. But it is especially difficuh to exerciseMn a discip- 
line That touches so cloiely en the human p^sions. This 



as,to*{)ecome thqfmatrix of huitlan \\{% • 
\ \^ "Such an'vundersttiftfling of the 'humanistic character of 
socjiology imjiliesian ppen^s^jf mind and a catholicity pf 
vision. Thes^ la^t^Rqyalijiies; inVurn, further impl>^ an qn- 
going comij)unication bet<Veen; sociology and other discip- 
iirffes vitajly concerned with ^xplor^ng the liunjan condi- 
. ' tion. The.m'ojirimportant Of these are history, philosophy; 

an4 theology. The Jocrfishnejs of some Sociological- wprk, ' 
. especislfV in the United States, could be easily avoided by a 
fkjeasure^f {itdracy in these three areas. Tliis does hot im- 
ply^ howfever, that sociology is a handmaiden of theology, 
ah^e^ctjensien of the ^pologcftic function of the Church^or a 
process of supi>lying helpful empirical data to support phil- 
OSophicai, principles or historical generalizations/ Soci- 
. / 'olog^ is a secular^science, with its proper milthod; it is to .be 
judged by its own methods and^ociologists rn Catholic uni- 
. ^ersities^muth be judged by'their pecrt in the ficid,^ 
' In short, the role of sociology in a Catholic^univ^rsjJiTis to 
*^ be true t'o. itself — to be a 'science thoroughly, completely, 
.competently. If it is not thati,^t has no place in.a Catholic 

• university or anywhere\else. On the college leVel, it has a 
humanistic function in tlfe program o£ education. Oathe. 
graduate levpl, its function is not tp form. the student the x 
way he is formed in college, but to bp involVed*in research 
and iathe professional trainingdf graduate sociologists for 

* ''research and teaching. 



Sociology and the Mission ot ihi Catholic University 

^ The cental focu'sof this issue of Occasional Papers, how- 
"ever, is p^on graduate but on undergraduate education and* 
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„ theroleof various disciplines in implpmeming!ffiernissionof 
theCatholiccollcge*ancJunivers(t.yJn lifie v^th themeaning 
of sociology described^n the precedlngjection, I wouldmain- « 
tatii that the'purpose of uncjefgraduate sociology is not to 
teach a collection of facts sociplogists h ave discov^ed or the 
meaning of a set Df^erms soQfdl^ogists^ use. Rather, under- 
■ graduate courses aim at gii-ir^g students an understanding * 
and appreciation of the way in which sociologists look at the 
world. ' # • 

At ^he core of the intellectual discipline of sociology 

' are two elements: a theoretical, perspective and a hpdy of 
research methods and techniques used in studying human- 
relationshipjs. Everyj;<fburse, therefore, should fulfill tWree * 
general dbjectives. [First, it should help students under- 
hand themeanmg al^d implications of the sociological per- 
pective, especially^how this perspective differs from the in- 
dividualistic view most people have abouf human social be- 
behavior. The second objectm iS: related to the fact that 
sociology is an empirical discipline and so whether one ide^or 
anotherabout human behayioriscorrectipust be determined 

. by examming empirical evidence. Thus, the second objective 

_Qlthe sociology curriculum is to shojv students how sociolo- 
gists go ^bout deci^infe which ideas are right and wrong. 
Third, these couf ses should demonstratehow sociology is an 
mdisp^nsj{Wf^of for studbnts' understanding their dwn be- 

; havior, their own s^tobiography, the social world they live 

' in, aqd how one^ might approach the task of building a • 
. more humane and jusl social jorder. Probably the .most dif- 
ficult, yet the most critical, of these objectives is the^ffrst-^ 

. understanding the sociological "perspective. It is this per- 
spective which sets the parameters of the discipline arfd de- 
fermines Its methods and practical implications.^ im- 
.portantly. th« truly liberating contribution of sociology is 
precisely in «makin^ $tudents aware of-the precarioiisness of 
the taken-fpr-granted stfucturd.of society that are solidly 
enti'enched in conciousness and prepare {\\tm tQ assume a 
collective a v^itfcnes^ indispensable to social responsibility. 

The starting point of all sociological endeavor is the pro-\ 
position that all social proce>ses, wWc created and defined 
by people,^have an objective reality, a facticity, a ^ercive 
presence,, which in turn shapes the people who are involved 
in then^. Society is i^re than a collection ^of individuds. . 
Man's interrelatedness in society constitutes a re3jity of its * 
own. Social problems dre more than deviations of individ- 
ual personality. Solutions to the problems of society require . 
mor^ than individual conversion; they demand a trans- 
formation of social structures. Most ^people, unfortu- 
nately, would not recognize a social structure if ' they 

. walked into one! 

J The concern with' social justice and injustice, which 
figures prominentty in the re-examination of the goals of 
CatRolic higher educationist at least Jesuit colleges and 
universities, offers an apt illustration of the utility of this 
sociological perspective. Basic td grasping tjie meaning of 
social justice and injustice is th^ need to critically compre- 
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hend the way. social structures function io our cverycjay 
lives. A .recapitulation of a few Jundamental sociological 
observations about how social reality is constructed will be 
helpful in demonstrating what 1 have in mind.' 
To begin,, human sbcieties have a way of fostering Ihe 

. repetition of functions in some organized way. This is the 
way social institutions are born. They are simply 'Vwsjys of \ 
doing things" that people find inaport^t and useful. 

' Human societies alsb'tend to allow custom to blind them to , 
4he inequaiities and injustices thjt sometimes result from 
the way we have of doing things. When questions are 
raised about deprivation, destitution, and derivative social 
ills, the un reflective person has the all-tpo-ready reply, 
"Tiiat's just the way it is.'^ Put in other terms, the 'Vay it 
is" reflects a foundation of social relationships known as 
social structure. More precisely, social structi/res are institii- . 
tionalized sets of interdependent relationships which influ- 

' ence people's attitudes and behavior and fegulate tHe life- 
chances available to persons at given times and places. If life ' 
chances are diminished , then the social structure isoppreSsive 
and probably unjust. Of cours^e, $ocial structures are nec^-* 
sary; wit^iout them social life would be impossible. But a 
social structure is not eternal; it is a^func^tij^nal arrangement, 
jnade by human persen^for humai^f^Mji^^^. It helps people 
getthirtg^done. Ifjt gets things done for some persons unjust- 
lyat$beexpense of of hers, it is oppressive of thoseothers. The 
fact that it getsthingsdoneatallis indicative, however, of the* 
clpse link between structtire and power (power Understood as 
^e ability to cause or prevent change). When power is used in ^ 
a preventative way to crpate or sustain injustice and oppres- 
sion, a sinful social strjucture is at work. ' 
If the institutions and structures of our soci^ety suppress 
freedom, foster inequality, threaten peace, and deny jus- 
tice, they reveal underlying* human attitudes that nlust b^ 
changed if justice, freedom, equality, and peace are to 
prosper. Consequently, anyone intent on changing social ' 
structures has to confront the antecedeni quoilion of which 
pehsooal attitudes andValues to contend with . But even these 
attitudes and values ard not entirely personal, since all social . 
systems ar^ involved in creating and producing social val- . 
ues that 'must be distributed-and are, in fact, inequally dis- 
tributed in the population. Th^is, the^socially concerned- ' 

. Christian ^onfronts the monumental task of participating 
in an educational and political process which will articulate 
the **right" values and move those values out in some/ 

- Shared fashioVi to others; in this way he or she yitajly af- 
fects both the priority and' the distribution^ of society's 
values. A sufficiently wide sharing of the right values only 
sets the stage for the exercise of creative human imagina- 
tion in building new structures, designing new ways of 
doing things justly'and freely for all. Concretely, ttys task 
involves hujlding new structures to* regulate the distribu- 
tion of wealth and income, new systems for providing wel- 
fare apd adminjstering criminal justice, new ways of 
organizing international trade and aid. 



This approach to the issue of social justice is consistent with- • 

• ^ nhe core of theoretical interest embodied in the sociological 

pers'pective. Other illustrations of this" perspective can easily 
be found in th| classic writers in the field, like Emilfe Durk-, 

.heim (1858-1917) arid Mjrx Weber (1864-4920). No soci- 
ologist emphasized jthe fafcticity of soclfc processes 'more 
strongly than Qurkheim. He singled out the most inti- 
m^e, personal act-suicide-as an'apt object of sociological 
inq^rry<^nd,'to the surprise of his contemporaries, was 

fpble to show that suicide occurred rivore frequently in cer-^^ 
tain social situations. Suicide w^s more than[ ^"personal 
act; It was related to the disintegration of society. To the 
extenri that men ceased to be integrated into the social re« 
^ ality defined by a common meaning and supported by a 
tr^ition of values, i^ey were vulnerable to despair and ul- 
timately £ven to sUicide. Without denying the variety of 
possible psychological causes^ f)urkhei|ii demonstrated 
that the social reality profoundly affected man's personal 
history. Hov^ rould this disintegration, th^ normlessness, 
be remedied? Even thoogh he regarded reli'gion* especially . 
the Catholic Church, as a pow6rf(^l builder of human'com; 
munity^ Durkheim thought that in^this critical age religion 
co\jld nd longer serve this futictign. He hopfed that' certain 
interrhediary communities between the»individu*al and the, 
state, such as professional ^sociarfons, might provide the 
social matrix in which mc;n could find their fuller human- 
?ty. : _ 

« While Durkheim stressed the factjcity of social reality, 
V Max Weber remained more a\*are that social processes, for 
all fheir objective reaiity, are nothing else but people 
acting. Wvhile it'may be^necessary, for puxposesof analysis,. 
^. . to regard^ddal processes^as facts in their own right, .these 
processes are not **things/' but people irrteracting and 
~hertce'man retains tfie i^apacity to modify and transform 
them. Weber, then, was especially interested in social 
chaagp and tlie factors thai contribute to the transfomia- , 

♦ i\dh of sdcie^y. Man, he saw, create? society by the mean- 
' ing he assigns to social process^ Bod these processes can be 

changed not only by a shift in the polit^eal or economic or- 
delibut more especially by a change fn the spiritual order of 
intentions-. For it is n«m's power to give meaning to bis life . 
that IS ultimately the cause of his historj^ and his culture. » 
With purkheim, Weber acknowledged -that a radical 
change had taken pl^ce in Westfetrf sociiety since the French 
Revolution had destroyed the inherited forms of govern- 
. ment and the industrial Revolution was producing a new 
cuhure basecfon personal achievement, economic prog-^ ' 
ress, and serial class. One of Weber*!s principal yiterests 
was the analysis of the inner attitude or change'^f mind 
which produced the transformation of Weston cuUure. His' 
famous conclusion, first spelled out in The Protestant 
; Ethw andjhe Spirit of Capitalism, identified inner- worldly 
asceticis*^ of Calvinist Christianity as the spiritual source 
that,.in conjunction with significant economic ^'^d political 
factors, created modern society? : ^ ^ ' 
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The ^ociolo^cal traditionfthpi, from which one can ab- 
stract a particular unified persperctive, begins with a re- 
flection on the society m which one lives; it analyzes what 
are regarded ^ social ills ai^d tri^s to locate their course in 
the structures of that society. This inevitably leads to ex- 

^ amination of past societies and hence of histOry/ln this en- 
deavor, sociologists have, been guided by a vision of what 
man should or could be,^nd hence they wove a sp'iritual, 
humanistic concern into their social analysis. All the major 
sociologists and social philosophers of the early tradition 
agreed that Western society of Ihe past had been' organic, 
Jiierarchical, stable, and unified by common values and 
customs*^ and that 'the modern sodety which was in the 
making, especially in t!ie cities, tended to b^ contractual^ * 
egalitarian, ever changing, and unified by social function 
an{l the division of labor. The e;itire sociological tc^gLdition 
was acutely a^are of the dehumanizing trends of ilfeKlern 
society. Yet the great thirfkers of this tradition, while 
strongly reacting against the individualism of the Enlight- ^ 
enment, did not ad'ppt a conservative stance or encourage ' 
return to a previous state of society. TJiey w.ere convinced 
"that modernity had come to^tay^and that it was the task pf ' 
present society to move ahead and find crealive'solutions* . 
for its problems. * 

DurWieim analyzed the ills society in terms like 
**mech4nical*' and **orgdnic** solidarity and **ai\pmie.*' : 
Weber 'described the modernization of society as an, in- 
creajing rationalization of social processes in terms of ef--^ 
ficiency, cxpansior^, predictability, and control. Contemp- 
orary thinkers like Morris Janowitz focus on concepts like 
social control ^nd explore how the present format 'of the 
welfare state may l^ad to -the ascendency of'authoritarian- 
politics; not because the state necessarily contradicts de- 
mocracy, but mainly because the manner in which it has 
become institutionalized has created new problems ofsocial • 
control and self-regulation. As Janowitz puts it in Social 
Control of the Welfare State,^ industrial developmeilt 
alloNvs a sufficient surplus to be taxed for welfare. But, 
with the expansion of public welfare and service delivery, 
contradictory^ demands crystalize as claims for economic 
equity esclate. Such pressures stimulate budgetary prob- 
lems and 'arises, politicize social needs^ and since state 4 
interventioa transforms the system of stratification in a 
society, Stable political coalitions tend to break up. The 
end product of thiscausal sequence isthe rise of unst^ble^nd 
fragmented political alliances.* The political system^fails to 
produce workingmajdrities. Such instability can be viewed 
as an expression of declining jocial control. The question, 
then, is hgw c^n the System be rfeformed in' ways that secure 
more effective democratic participation around the welfare 

, state. * . *i ' 

Classical and contenriporary sdci(J||v, therefore, deals 
wuh ttie salvation pf human life on tfllTearth and hence has 
imrfiediate implications for liberal education at institutions 
N^ich have a particular religious heritage and mission . % 
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statement. The preceding examples may have-created the' 
the impression that sociologists ate primarily theorists or 
even social philosophers concerned with human values. Thii , 
IS not so. The*sociological perspective is empirically orient- 
ed and sociologists have long spent most of their time 
studying, describing, and if possible, measuring cx)ncrete 
social phenomena and analyzing the factors involved in 
• them.. 

The difficulty of communicating €uch a perspective in an 
undergraduate curriculum is quite different from the 
problem encountered on a graduate level. For sociologists 
teaching undergraduates (as most of them do) know that * 
very few of their^students will go.on to graduate study in 
their particular fields, h is even probable that very few of 
the sociology majors will d'o so; instead they tend to go into 
businiess administration, law, social work, journalism^ ^r 
. any number of other occupations in which a "sociological 
backround** has been deemed useful. Sociologists teaching 
in many an average college, looking at their classes of young . 
men and women desperately intent on social mobiMty, 
^seemg them fight their way upward through the credit sys- 
tem and argue over grades wi^h tenacity, understanding 
tha< they could not care less if the phone directory were^ 
read to them in class as long as three credit hours coul4'be 
-added to their transtnpts at the end of the sefflfster-such' 
sociologists will have' to wonder sooner or later what sort 
of vocatioi\ it is they are exercising. Eyen sociologists who 
teach m more genteel tettings and provide intellectual pas,- 
trrhe to those whose status is a foregone conclusion and 
whose education is the privilege rather than the in^tru---*^ 
mentality of high status, may well cojne to question what 



etymological connection wifh intellectual liberation. 
Wh^re this assumption does not exist, where education is 
understood a? purely technical or professional, sociology 
should probably be .eliminated from the curriculum. It will < 
only interfere with the smoqth operation of such edu- , 
cation, provided, of course, that it has not ^ready been 
emasculated according to the educational ethos prevailing 
in such situations. Where, however, the assumption still 
holds, sociotogy is justified by the belief that it is better to 
to be "conscious that unconscious, that consciousness* is a 
condition of freedom, and that freedom is a pre-requisite 
for a just sociery. To attain a greater itieasure of aware- 
ness, and with it of freedon, to be actively concerned with 
issues of justice, entails a certain amount of suffering and. 
even risk. An educational process that would avoid this 6e- ' 
comes siniply technicaUtraining and ceases toliave ahy re- 
lationship to the civilizing of the mind. An underlying con- 
tention of this paper is that it is part Of a civilizedmind in 
our age to bave come in touch with the peculiarly modern, 
pecufiarly timely form of critical thpught we call sociology. 
Even those who do not find in this ihtfllectual purjujt their , 
own particular demon, as Weber put it, will by this contact 
have become a little Jess stolid in their prejudices, a little 
more careful of others in carrying out own commitments—* 
and perhaps a little more compassionate in their journeys 
through society. 

"Eariierinthis paper loffered a statement o/ the nature of 
Catholic higher education whith 1 accept ahd^hich de- - 
fines my academic responsibilities: the Catholic university 
, creates a setting where students are enabled to be much ' 
more themselves, where faculty and students share the pur- 



point there is to sociology. Of QOurse, 'i^; of an increasing knowledge of man and bis world, and 

.... r J ^ .'.^ where scholars, in this same context, seek to explain the 

n^saning of Goc^s word and life as it is perceived in man's 
growing knowledge. It is the^^le of sociology in this set- 
ting'tp be itself, to'be a genuinely scientific quest for an 
increasing knowledge of man's social relationship^-their 
patterns, sources, and consequences-and through this 
cjuest contribute to man's liberation.^ This does -not mean 
that every sociologist studies social reUtionships directly in 
terms of^he meaning of God's life and word. But the 
Catholic u^i^^^ provides an intellectual, scholariy, and 
learning envii^^ent in which people can become aware 
of who they are, where they came from, and whatlsahe 
deeper meaning and significance of their lives. Even^ore, 
the CathoHc university is a^lace where a spirit of Hope and 
confidence in exploring haman knowledge, liberation, and 
the meaning of God's life and word prevails. Possibly the 
proper combination^of scholars could create this spirit in 
the department of a secular university. But herel think wc 
must look again to the uniqui experience of the United 
States. 

The hiftoricaHlfvclopment of our Catholic colleges and 
universities ha^ brought us to where, it seems to pie, we can 
fulfill this function in a signi^cant way-by serving th^ 



there are the few students who r^lEj^^gfH'e,, 5fe 
stand, and one can always teach with only thOj 
But this is frustrating in the long run,^especially 
doubts about the pedagogic usefulness of what one is 
teaching. An3 this is.^recisely the question that morally 
sensitive sociologists ought to ask themselves in a under-' 
graduate situation. 

The pr^fem of teaching studfcnts who come to college^ 
because need a degree if -they are to be hired by the 
corporation of their choice o^ because this is what is ex- 
pected of them by their parents is shared by sociologists 
wjth all their colleagues in other fields. There is> however, a 
peculiar probleni for sociologists directly related to the dis- 
enchanting chacacter of sociology. It may be asked with 
what right the sociologist peddles such 'dangerous intel- 
lectual merchandise to yOung minds that, more likely than 
flot, will misunderstand and misapply the perspective he 
^seeks to communicate. Why educate students to see the 
prec^ou^ness of things they has assumed to be absolutely 
d? Why introduce them to the subtle erosion of critical 



tl^ough)? Why, in sum, not leave them alone? , 
The teaching of sociology is justified-;ijodeed required- 
insofar as a liberal educatiqrj^is assumed t^ have morMhan 
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modern urban centers in which so many of them are lo- 
caied, by paying special .attention to educating ;iew 
minorities 9( underprivileged Americans, and by providing 
mtelh^cKial development and liberation in an environment 
that explicitly recognizes the legitimacy of religious values 
and religious commitment. Apart from situations of in- 
tense religious experience, th^ university is the Ordinary in- 
stitution in modern societies which offers some, hope for 
liberation, it does this by linking students to a world of 
ideas, of knowledge and skills which transcend the limit- 
ed-even coaiplingvsatisfactions of the world froju which 
they come. ^6 transcendent way of life is not simple con-' 
lo^mity to a middle-class culture; it consists in that tradi- 
tion 6f values, of respect for the person, of moral respon- 
kSibility, of a sonse of freedom and concern for the processes 
,'which guarantee It; briefly, thetraditipns whichxrharacterize 
tbf Catholic universit^y. U is precisely by being itself that 
sociology contribiJtestoCathotichigher education— by free- 
ing young men ^nd women from Jhe tyrani?y of social 
structures; enablmg them to be themselves and enjoy 
the freedom to contribute creatively to the affairs 
of modern society and to perceive the meamng of 
God's life'and word as thi^ becomes more manifest in 
man's inereasfng knowledge of himself and his social rela- 
tionships. -^T ' * ^ ' 



. " FOOTNOTES . 

1 ThiS trend wa$ already obvious by 1964 See Donald NT Barrett and 
Maniell J. Blair, '^Undergraduate Sociology Programs in Catholic 
Colleges ^n the United States, 1943-1964, Sociological Analysis, Vol 26ii 
(Spring, 1965), 45-50. 

2 The humanistic perspective m sQciok5gy is cogently presented in Peter* 
L hcr^tr flnfitation Socioiogy (6arden City, N.Y.: Doybleday, 1%3). 
My own comments on sociology as humanistic learning draw on Berger's 
arguments, espeiialiy, pp. 164-176. 

3. 1 fey 1 confident in saving tfier« is almost universal consensus on this 
•point among Cathohcs who are recgonized as competent sociologists to- 
day. From th« time when theAmerican Catholic Sociological Soaety was 
founded in the late thirties until the mid-fifties. there was heated contro- 
versy about the existence of a "Cathohc-S'ocicj^^gy." Foifunately, this 
terminated in the recognition that there^s no xAore a Catholic sociology 
than there is a Catholic mathematics or a Catholic physics. This docs not " 
mean,*howevet^ that sociology now enjoys an entirely comfortable rela- 
. tionship with religion. As the distinguished University of Chicago soci- 
plogists Edward Shils reitJarks: '*Fundam6ntally...the problem con- 
fronting sociology... is thcj)roBlem of its relationship to religion, since- 
authonty and tradition are at bottom, although not entirely, rejigious 
phenomena. Sociological analysis still has forward steps to make in the 
appreciation of religious phenomena .Sociologists mi^ht even become 
genuinely religious p^p>ns...Soaological analysis can make peace with 
ration<tl natural law or with, the natural law based on the theory of moral 
sentiments, but it cannot maJce a home with natural law based on a re- 
. Iigion of revelation" (The Calling of Sociology," in Talcott Parsons, 
et al.^^eds.). Theroies of Society, Vol. 2 (New York: Free Press, 1961, 
p. 1426). . ' . * 

4 Moms JajiowUz, Social Control of the Welfare S^te, (Chicago. 
Unii7ersity of Chicago, 1977). 

^ 1 ' ■■ 

Thomas ^M, Gannon, S.J. tfje chairman pf the 
Department ef Sociology at Loyola University of Chicagd. 



Teaching Philosophy in a Catholic 
• Liberal Arts College , 



By Sister-Teresa Houlihan, PhD 



^lie'following remarks attempt to explain my role in a 
''^^ small Catholic liberal arts college. They point to a set of 
educational objectives, to my owit vocational goals a^ a 
teacher and scholar, and to the manner in which I have ap- 
plied my formal academic training to a program at Aquinjis 
College. In jhort, this is a philosophy of a philosophy de-- 
4)artment. It^ represents a serious attempt to bring the best 
of philosophic tradition to jthis jgeneration ©f under- 
graduates. 

Since joming the philosophy jiepartment in 1967, I have 
participated in several projects j(having'a variety of names: 
committees, writing teams, {asjc forces) in which we at- 
* templed to state what it jneans to be a tatholic liberal arts 
' college. We read all the pertinent materials, such as*the 
LandO*Lakes Statement^ (}\x\y \9(n) the NCEA document 
^^(April 1976) the nation-wide discussions conducted by 
scholars at Notre Dame, our own President's address,*and 
, articles and essays appearing in several jcoirnals and maga^'. 
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zines. Hence the following text, taken from our student, 
prospectus, may sound all to familiar. 

Aquinas is a Catholic college wfiich welcomes stu- 
dents of all faiths. We take seriously our cornmit- 
ment to assist you in the development of a personal 
set of ethical values. The search for values is, we be- . 
lieve, a cooperative and 'ppenended enterprise. 
Values cannot bj^posed by a teacher; they mHst be 
searched fOr'arta*freely accepted as one's, own. . 
The Catholic atmos^er/ of Aquinas is provided not 
not by indoctrinati6n\l>uti)y the presence among the * 
• faculty and staff of dedicated persons who through 
thcii|*diffcrent kinds of religious and personal com- 
mitment give evidence of the validity of Christian 
principles. Aquinas offers you not oply guidance but ' 
^cicdmplc in the area of personal moral conduct and 
common decency. You also have the opportunity to , 
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select from a generous offering ^f academic cour«es 
in Religious Studies and Philosophy, j 

Similary, this4ist of characteristics, ^hich we hold to 'be 
descriptive of a Catholic college, c^rrie^a familiar ring. 

(1) A GROUP OF EDU9^tOR5.<witti colleagues who 
share, support and/or resped their faith commitment): 
—who are engaged irWolng their discipline well 
—who fnaintam that tra^^rttgw dimension Of man's 
life is a valid part of Wis life, to be valued, respected 
and fostered.' / , . 

—who respect certain^^pecific beliets about *tnan's rela- 
tionship witJti God 

— wJio recognize sona# institutional ob|ligation'to reflect 
on the fundamental problems facing man or who rec- 
ognize some personal obligation arising from the very 
, nature of their particular discipline to reflect on these 
^ problems ' • 

—whose witness and serytce may be expressed in a vari- 
ety of >Yays both '*on campus" and **Off campus". 

(2) v\ SENSE OF CHRISTIAN 5:OM^4UNITY EX- 
" PRESSED IN: heightened respect for the individual 
^orthofeach per^eaon campus; and liturgical celebra- 
tion— t© be Catholic is to be Christian in a unique wayv 

(3) THE0L6G Y COURSES of exceltent quality: religious 
studies, 'scripture, dogma, morally, ^cathechetics, etc. - 

(4) A CAMPUS MINISTRY TEAM: expanded, funded, 
and seen as responsible for th&**whol^campus popula- 
tion". 

(5) ^^GRAMS such as CAVA: encouraged, support, ex- 
panded as an avenue of Christian service. 

(6) SPECIAL iVroGRAMS: conferences, lectures, courses ' 
be made available to sharpen the student's. awareuess of 



and perspect 



ve on crucial issues 



Nowt strange a< it may seem, I believe in the reality and ef- 
fectivenessonhejeideasand,asaresult, I fim/it difficult not 
to react when the ^ are scoffed at, glossed over or considered 
tooabstract to h£^ ve any-pragm^ic value. Moreover, I belic;ve 
that as chairfiiar of the philosophy department I have at- 
tempted, withsonesuccess,totranslatethertilevant ideas into 
our program an<^ offerings. 

' Imtnediatelyahostof questions will be raised: What counts 
as evidence for such atlaim?.What can be done by a small 
three-person department, teaching in*a variety of college 
programs, and at. jeill levels (introductory through advanced^ . 
courses)? How cait-jrphilosophy department reach students 
when there are virtually no requirements, whcfh the present 
emphasis is on career-related fields, and there is declining 
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interest in the humanities in particular* and liberal arts in 
• general? V V 

^. To' answer these questions I sh^l speak to tfiree aspects * 
f of the department which bear out my .claim: the under- 
standing the department has of itself^; the charactenstics 
' which I have developed as^a faculty member; tht course de- 
sign and classroom strategies. It is the combination of these 
factors which, in my estimation, -has enabkSci the philosophy 
department to make a serious and important contribution to 
the life of a Catholic liberal arts college. 

To manife^ something of the character' of the depart- 
ment, the following passage from our departmental stat€- 
• ' meht seems appropriate. It may reveal something of how 
we Understand our task of teaching philosophy. 

Haveyouever^^Qdfixed^boutsuch^uestionsas:Isthe . > 
mind jtist a maq^ine? oWho should decide to make * 

*genetic screening mandatory: Can reason say any- 
thing ahout God?,What rnakesanact right or* wrong? 

r If SO, then you^have identified the sorts of questions 
that are by then* nature, philosophical, that is^to say, 
those issues which are not ordiqgirilyiaddressed, not 

^ studied systematically within an other cfisciplihe^ Irj- 
' deed, these questions take us beyond the domain*^of 
tjbe empirical and sScial sciences as welLas the hu- 
manities and fine arts to ask questions that are of a ' - 
peculiar sort: highly general and highly fundamental. 
Philosophy attempts, by rational argumentation, to, 
investigate in a systematic way the solutions to those 
questions. In the domain of philosopSy^fhe past as 
well as the present is af precious resource, and think- 
ers from all historic periods can be our teSchers. By 

jneans of analysis and critical reflection 04^e assesses \ 

• the strengths and weakness of the various proposed 
solutions. Philosophy seeks good reasons which will 
satisfy the critical and inquiring mind. Thus, philos- 
ophy fcan rightly be regarded as the highest human 
science ar\d its methodology the synthesizing factor 

^ in any education^il expedience. Likewise, at Aquinas, 
philosophy is carefully distinguished fro;n theology. 
However, we attempt ^io show the respective and 
interr^ated roles of each.... 

It woulU seem, then, that the study of philosophy is . 
at the very heart of a Jiberal a rt s cducat ion^. To t^e 
opportunity to grapple with these enduring questions 
brings a breadth* and critical perspective to one*s . 
vi^ws, a greater conviction in maintaining a set of 
values and a richness and texti^ to one's life. To 
forego such a sterling opportunity would be tp 
**short circuit" one's own best" interest. Hence the 
fti(fulty members of the philosophy departmeot invite 
students from every segndent of the college to join - 
wrth them in investigating the great questions whichr 
have concerned and still 'fascinate human beings. In 
fact one of the most treasured hopes of the depart- 
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meat is that studenfs regard philosophy as the **thing . 
, . one does** while attending Aquinas. 

From this vantage point problems and issues are pre- 
• sented from a variety oT perspectives so that students may 
see the relative strengths and weakness pf each. No effort 
IS made to teach k Thomistic body ot knowledge. How- 
ever, the principles held bj Aristotle and St. Thomas are 
always presented when germane to the issue. Nd attempt is 
Z' ifiade to persuade students of a given position, save by the 
inhcfem reasonableness of the solution itself. Using this 
approach we fThd students much more willing and eager tp 
**hear out**» learn more, consider carefillly the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic posttTOfTT For • example, what greater contri- 
bution could we make tp the lives of our students on the 
question of God, than to show them the efforts of a Kierke- 
gaard or a Marcel side by side with an Anselm, Augustiire 
together with Thomas* fine classic prpbfs? We consider k 
tremendously important for students to situate an issue ac- 
curately, scf that a variety of views and positions may Ro- 
tate around it, thus illuminating the value and merit of 
\ each view. . * . 

Or, again, it seems that if students examine the strengths 
and weak^nesses of several ethical views they are somewhat 
betted disposed to see the strength and validity of some 
interpretation of the natural law theory, difficult as it 
may be. 

, lUis frorfi a perspective such as this, that I consider the 
philosophy department plays a role-in the life of a Catholic ' 
. liberal arts college, * 

Since a program is only actualized through the faculty 
members, ea4h faculty member plays a crucial role ih man-* 
4festing the values which are at the heart of a liberal arts ed- 
ucation. To this end, I have pfaced certain demands on my- 
self. Students have the right to see in me and in my wDtk 
something of the seriousness, importance and value o^he 
vocation of teaching. They have a right to grasp something 
of the importance of philosophy as ^n academic discipline 
and a&a factor in their personal lives. These needs are ex- 
citing challenges for me« 

However, the challenge extends ^yond departmental 
boitndries, beyond cbmmittee assi^ments, beyond the 
routine role of a faculty memfifer. I consider it important to 
lake an active role in the Council for Humanities, to partic- 
pate in the newly organized Justice Education Commis- 
sion, tQ^ attend discussions, seminars, lectured which deal 
with religion, values and ethical thentes. To serve as a re- 
source person in the wider community adds another dimen- 
sion to my rolp-as facutty mtmber. , 
Thethird factor, which I consider influential in translating 
statements of principle into actuality is in our course design 
and classroom strategies/In order to accomodate both ma- 
jors and non-majors, many*of our upper level courses have a 
two track system built into tj[>em. All students insr^ph a course 
are presented with a certain amount of common kdowledge. 
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During seminars the group divides so that majors read and 
discuss'more difficult selections while the non-majors read* ^ 
jcpreserttative selections. 
. ^ fn other courses centering on issues, the studeflU grapple 

_wirti representative solutions together with the standard ob- 
jections to each position. Such strategy stresses the mastery, 
and evaluation'of the material rather than seeking to know 

. which view the student tends to accept. 
At this point a question naturally arises: is there a response 
from students which indicates that they perceive anything of 
these ideas ancj efforts? The following items might $erv« as 
eviden»e: . ♦ * 

First, a fe^ examples which suggest that studying philos- 
ophy did **make a difference**^ will be cited. Tom^a'fourth 
year religious.studies major, taking an introductory course 
was thrilled to find many of Aristotle*s and Tliomas* distihc- 

' tions helpful in his theology courses. Mike^^a-first yearpolit- , 
ical science major, stated publically at the end of the unit on 
God, that he wished to thank us {Sr. Martha Gtockner,S, C. 
and kvho team teach th^course) for havinglaidout a unit ofi 
God in such a fashion. He never dreamed one could say so 
much about God b)[ reason alone. Mary, an adult in the 

• evening program, wrote on her class evaluati6n form that 
after the * 'Perspectives pfL Man** course she would pursue 
ideas that had been on her^mind for many a year and take in- 
structions to enter the Catholic churcth. Margaret, a fourth' 
year pre-med student bemo^ne^ the ^act that she was only 
coming to philosophy during her las^ semester at Aquinas. 
She said her roommateiiad Urged her to take sonxe courses as . 
asophomore but she put it aSide in the interest of s^ence and , 
sincerely regrets such^ecision. Let these four examples suf- 

' fice buf there are a Kost of others as well. 
. Secondly, an event which ^lappenecf in an ethics seminar in 
the first year course bears ou{ my^claim that students can 
begin tosee implications fiowing from various positions. The 
students were given a cas6 study describing a battered child. 
They were asked what they wouR} do if they were the grand- 
parents who were (a) egoists, (b) utilital:ians or (c^^natural law 
proponents. After a spirited exchange in which students 
argued **yes, they would do Such and such** if they were 
egoists, and **no, they would not do thus and so** if they^cre 
utilitarians, one student raised her hand and made a tremen- • 
dous observation. She said something like **Gooclness, you • 
can argue either way, yes or nq, as an egoist or utilitarian, It 
certainly indicatestliat they are relative positions. Besides, in 
both ofthese, thechilddoesn*tevencount.** laskyou, what • 
better way can you demonstrate the sttengtband weakness of 
ethic^j criteria? 

Thirdly, the number of^tudents taking^jbilosophy courses 
, suggests that they appreciate in some measure our methods 
and intentions. At a time when interest in philosophy seems ' 
to be waning in libferal arts colleges, more and more students ^ 
at Aquinas tal^e philosophy courses* According to a recent 
collegestatistic, our department has the third highest studen^ 
enrollment figure. . . 
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Anotherverypositivesignisthenumberofstuflentswhcal- 
t hough not majoring m philosctphy, ret urn to do a second and 
a third course in our department. ^ • ^ 

It IS true that these instances are limited and one can find ' 
a. significant n/amber of students who were unimpressed • 
with philosophy as we p^psent it. Even among my col- 
leagues there ar.e some who claim that thp department, has * 
gone **'Madison Avenue" and that it has foresaken the 
Vmeat— and— pptato'' courses (St. Thomas' teachings) for 
a sqi0rgasbo?d. Despite* such interpretations I thiriltohe 
philosop>iy department has demonstrated a certain staj^g 
power. Students do. come, in healthy numbers, to do 
philosophy. • 

In conclusiojT, from my vantage poi'nt.as a faculty mem- 
ber, I think the department has made a significant and re- 
spectable contribution to the mission of a C^itholic college. 



To have students do j)hiIosophy because other students 
suggested that they should or to have students return again 
and again 'beca^^e they think the content pf4hesc courses 
important, is s^rohjN^vid^uce'in i^elf'/What greater contri- 
bution canzone make to the lives of tKese students? --This 
philosophy of a philosophy department, qr this, kind t)f 
Pi'actjc^which has emerged ovec the last ten years, is, in- 
deed, my contribution to a liberal arts college. To sofne it 
may appear as a very modest and even trivial^:ontributioii$ 
to me it i« a significant and genuine contribution and one I 
find worth doing— anfl doing well. ' ^ ^ 



Sr/ Teresa ^Houlihan, O.P.,' is the Chairmttn of. the 
Philosophy De^itment at Aquinas College in Grand 
Rjapids, Michigan: «rt , 



, Maintaining Identity in Fragmented Times 

By James KeH 



The sophisticated academic will think as little as possible 
about student moral development and the relationship be- 
t w'een religious values and higher learnings. The demands of 
conducting even modest research anB the honest teaching pf 
a disciplxne seem sufficiently compelling and consuming to 
malte questions of stiTdent moral development and instiJu- 
tional identity appear as issues bejt left to college officials 
who are in charge of catalogues and alumni relations. Be- 
sides, th#busy academic can poiht to a large "body of con- 
ventional wis*dom anS scholarly research p si/ppfort a disi 
ciplines inattention to these question. For example, many 
of his (or her) colleagues (1) will assure him that '*v^es 
cannot be taugh?'; (2) that th^job of the teacher is, ap^-i 
priaiely enpugh, teaching, no; preaching; (3) that teachihg^ 
and learning a distinctive academic discipline is itself an act 
of de-centering which is not unrelated to the unselfishness 
intrinsic to all serious moral choices; (4) that students caTi 
best studymoral and religious values in courses jof theology 
or perhaps philosophy; (5) that empirical studies routinely 
show little measurable success; ^ (6) that college teachers 
should coptent themselves with helpftig their students be- 
come more reasonable. , • 

What about the last point? Why can't we simply try to help 
^ur studenrf^and ourselves ^long the way) become more 
reasonable? Despite many other p|,0t>adle disagreements we 
mightexpectalltoagreethatateachershouldtr/tohelphisof 
her students become more reasonable. Undoubtedly m^ny 
would vyarfl their sjudent^to become sortiething more than 
reasonable ar>d as ^fiache^s would try to help them become 
more morally alert anid artistically sensiti ve. Still, except for 
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tho.se ^lahzing in the areas of fme'arts or normative the- 
ology Srphilosophy, few teachers would assume ^ direct re- 
spensiblity for their students' artistic and moral develop- 
ment. >£v^ teachers in church-related cSfTeges are increas- 
ingly likely\o assume a professional responsibility or^y for 
the cultivation of thei?^dents* rational. skills, obs^Tvin^ 
with Newman Hie di^lijction betweena university and a sem- 
inary. But life^veo pedagogical life, Js not that simple. It is 
suprisingly hard to know, and harder to dehfonstrate, in any 
specific context exactly what * 'reasonable**' means and, e.ven' 
worse', to the student it may not alwa^ appear rc'asonableao 
bereasonable. Lest that last phrase soundmore like gibberish 
than oxymoron I should admit that^I think that rationality 
and moral inisight cannot easily be separated, s-o that the 
teacher cannot readily confine his pedagogical interests to 
his students' rational develdjimeht. For example, students 
will sometimes ask a perhaps embarrassing but certainly 
'fundamental question,, ^Why be just?" They suspect, I 
' think, that in the real world **doing"Justice, especially 
when one loses materially or socially, Appears to be ;iot 
**rational'' but foolish, either in the Pauline or Quixotic 
sense. It is probably the case that the development of moral 
consciousness is inseparably connectecT^i^h the use of met- 
aphors which sustain a n%al ch^rfge vJhidi'^^the formal 
principle of rationality by itself lacks. 

IrisMurdochhasunabashedlycontari^ibat tf&e morality 
is a.sort of unesoteric lovejDf thr<^^^^J^ationality alone 
does not seem to urge us on to the-'^gSr^l^?^ When the stu- 
dent hears the word **rationaf" he will usually tr^afislate the 
\erm as **m^king sense" and generally, the sense is already 
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made culture and significantly colored by political re- 
. alities^^nAmerican culture,**rationar* does not easily trans- 
late intp * 'suffering some loss" which might resuk from sup- 
porting a policy which costs something in term* of taxes and 
imagined political power. In short, there has always'^been a 
- • touch of foolishness associgted with "^doing the ri^ht tiling' ' 
which simply is not captured or evf p contained within the 
term '-'rational." I do not mean th^J morality is often irra- 
tional or even arational** but-only tl;iat the notions of suf fer- 
ingsomeloss»«xperiencing somediseomfojt or simply doing 
the right thing, even when one realizes that little goo<( mi|||^ . 
^ result from it areflot ordinarily contained withiQlhe concept 

• mf rationality. Probably only metaphor can bear the dusive. 
connotations of t^ese notions. My point here is really one 
nladenabrestrongly by Iris Murdoch several years ago: *The 
bq^roundtomoralsisproperlysomesortof mysticism, if by 
this is meant a non-dogmatic essentially unformulated 
faith in the're^lity of the Good, occasionally connected 
with experience.**^ 

So,, while the objections sketched above are all partially 
true they do not lead us to a^Qgenial or even to an intel- 
lectually responsible pedagogical stance. Education on any 
level is not ** value-free"^ and those college^ and univer- 
^ties maintaining some connection with a religious tradi- . 
tion have be^n apprbpjriately plagued by the worthy derfion 

* of knowledge and the surrounding society, but the relig- 
ious tradition such as Catholicism ought especially ^o make 

• life conceptually difficult for academics and universities. 
43uch a transnational identification makes less plausible an 

emphasis upon a political indoctrination in tfie educational 

* process which Bottomore^ observes with the emergence 
and hegemonyiof the nation state. . * 

But even with good will it remains difficult for many 
teachers <o do much ato6ut their'educational ideals. The 
specialization of each discipline and the obvious legitin;iate 
eipphasis on student cognitive development are tinie-con- 
suming requirements themselves. There is ^Iso a question 
. *pf honesty involved in moral education. Many church-;re- 
^ lated colleges and universities have sought and received 
government funds with the ^n^rstanding that the institfi- 
tion'was primarily commited to higher learning ahd not the 
preservation of a particular religious identity. Fordham 
University, for example, descries itself as neither **sectar- 
iari nor secular^ by which phrase the university presuoa- 
^ ^. ably alerts theTnterc:^ student that while religious values 
^ '^are institutionally apm^iated,^and fostered by two or 
•fhfee required (usually) trfte^logy courses and non-manda- 
liturgies, you don't have to be C^holic to pay tuition 
and thus be welcqTOcd. Is^the phrase ** neither secttrian nor 
^^^gfular"*^!) a barbarism, (2) jesuitical>.(3) necessarily am- « 
Diguous, (4) inelegant but accurate, (5) all ofrthe above? Let 
lis suppose that the pbrase is reasonable and responsibly 
represents the position that **commitments.such as those 
\ carried by church-related colleges be ^aken seriously in 
themselves ai^ in , relationshif) to pther value claims."* . 
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How thel^might we incarnate the idoal of relating religous 
commitment and higher learning in a way respectful of in- 
telleatual autonomy and the constraints of acadefnic 
specialization? The Fordham Values Program is an attempt 
to structure contact between teacher^ from normative and 
empirical disciplines so that the faculty, if they choose to 
do so, can more responsibly relate'their moral and religious 
commitments to questions raised by their *more circum- 
scribed specialities. The progranr simply attemps <o tink 
facuj^ and thus is based on sonje obvious and a^ce^ibU 
educational notions/The program repre^n|s no systematic 
philosophy of education but one college's realistic attempt 
help spme teachersTand students seek a better integration 



their cognitive and moral lives. 



-The Origins of the Vahie Program. 

The beginnings of fte For^lham Values Program ^can be • 
found in President Jame Finlay's invitation to the facylty , 
in his 1974 convocation to join with the university leader- 
ship in rethinking the connection between ^academic and 
professional training ismd moral responsibility.^ In that . 
address he observed Jhat a suprisingly large niipiber of edu- 

' cators underestimate the degree to which universities are 
regarded by others not merely as an intellectual resource 
but as moral force in society. Observing that value-free 
scholarship alone is inadequate for the integration of • 
learning with life he recommeijfled that ^'Considerably 
more effort and attention, examination and expression, 
must be devoted to an elaboration of an ethical system 
mpral code within which our research and teaching can 
.find their meaning." 

^ Because of its religious origins, Fordham College has had^ 
a long history of intellectual and moral education which 
has stressed the links between learning and life and the im- 
portance otboth intellectual and moral growth. The Col- M 
lege w^ij foynded by meh of a particular rejigious tradition, * ^ 
Rbman Catjiolicism, and for most of its hfstorylts p'un)ose 
waseducation of students according to that tradition as mter- 
prete.d by jnembers of the Sodety of Jesus. These men ex- ^ 
plicitly sought to engage scholarly intellect and religious tra- * 
dition in a, dialogue' which would cre^ive'ly purify the tra- 
dition and illuminate thehuman purposes ot knowledge. The 
liberal arts fornied the centfal part of th6 curriculum with 
philosophy and theoldgy, nuanced according to explicit. 
Roman Catholicthem^s, as its. integrating factor. Indeed, 
the fostering and sustaining otfii p&rticular kind of religious 
^Igtiitment formed an eApficit focus forthecfollc^eVliberal 
araaurriculum. * V ^ ^'m 

B^he 1950? changes ii> tlie world of scholarship) led pord- 
hamjo a substantial modification of its curriculum, philos- 
ophy and theology so that thetr students might be better quak 
ified to enter graduate arid pVof^ssional schools. They also 
sawthcjj^d for the College to keep abredst of the dramatic 
advances jmade in the naturaland social sciences, thereby re- 
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quirin'g'a reduction in the number of courses devdted to the 
'strictly liberal arts. 

But even fruitful and necessary change brings. some losses 
in fhe very wake of its gains. Among the losses at Fordham 
was the erosion of the unifying clement— which was partly 
religious, partly cultural^ and partly critical— which seemed 
tomany of its faculty andstudentsto have^iven the College a ^ 
^distinctive pttce in American society. . 

To think about these issues and offer soihe concrete sug- 
gesfions to the faculty, the Dean of Fordham jCollege, Rev; - 
Robert Roth, S. J., appointed a committee of three faculty 
' members, two assistant ^deans, and one student to meet ' 
duringthesummerof 1975. Thecommittee suggested the fol- 
lowing program which has now been in existence for three 
j^erwesters. The progra'm involves about 100 freshmen, 100 
juniors, and a workshop for faculty. 

The J'reshmaD Program. 

The committee noted that usually a freshman coming to 
Fordham registers each semester for any four courses of 
his or her choosing and that these fc^r courses need have 
nothing m common. In each of these classes the student be- 
ct>mes part of a different set of students. This situation, it 

. was observed, mal^Tes it somewhat* difficult for the student 
to attain a unified experience of fearning, for the teacher to 
pursue any educational goals except thdse internal to his 
discipline^ or, finally, for either student or' teacher to ex- 
perience a sepse of community engendered by participation 
in'a common enterprise. The committ^ proposed that this 
situation might^ alleviated by a program in whjch- three 
dWre freshman courses were arranged in gfoyps or clus- 
tjjrs. So now stiidents who choose to participate in the pro- 
\^am. register for one cluster block (cont^ning three 
rourse^ and any othef fourth coui^ of theif Choice. 
The three courses infach cluster can be separately taught ^ 
but they are unified around one common theme selected by 
by the three teachers. For example, the faculty of a cluster 
^of philosophy, psyclfology and biology can unify their ' 
cluster around the theme of "The value of h'fe." A. the- 
ology, economics and communications duster might 
choose the theme of, "Social Justice.'/ Theology, political 
science, apd physics migh%choose "Science, Scientists and 
Nuclear Disarmament.'* These arc only e^mples of 
courses which have or could be taught. In theprogram the 
professors themselves decide what' theme, centered around 
important human values, might unify their cluster. This^ 
unification need not involve major changes in existing 
course content, although it frequently does. The main 
point, however, is one of orientation or the creation Of an » 
atmosphere in wjiich faculty and students think in terms of 

* inter-relating data, analyses and moral appraisal. 
' A student who registers for a particular clustef will be 
with the same feroup of students for all the clashes in the 
cluster j'he Committee hoi>^ that this would facilitate a 
sense of intellectual community and, indeed, the fr^hmen ^ 
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in the program reported that this aspect especially pleased 
• them. , * ' \ 

The faculty members teaching a particular cluster are ex- 
pected.to meet together periodically to review the progress 
of their duster. In ftiost cases the faculty attend some of 
the others' classes and, perhaps once a ihonth or so, hold 
one class in common. 

Be$i4es the Freshman -Program, which is aimed at*a kind 
of general introductory study in the light of various value 
issues, the Values Program includes a junior cluster 'iij 
which a studejnt is explicitly confronted with the experience 
of moral and policj^decision-rflaking. Whereas the fresh- 
man program is rather broad-based and Sometimes indirect 
in its approach to value questions, the junior prograni is 
direct and explicit. J 
*The junior program consists of a one-jemester interlis- 
ciplinary course taught by ^ staff of four faculty memlirs. 
They include either a theologian or philosopher and three 
other teachers from each of the remaining distribution 
areas of the curriculm, i.e., literature and the arts, history 
and the social sciences, and mathematics and the physical 
sciences. The purpose of the course is to discuss the precise 
problems involved in decision-making about major human 
issues. U is expected that the interdisciplinary staff will* 
provide the needecf competence in information and an- 
alyses. Some courses which have been offered are the fol- 
lowing: "World^ Hunger'* and "Communication and 
Tru^tf." The treatment of topics such as these involves dis- 
cussion of both broad moral issues as well as detailed ques- 
tions of fact, thecfry and social pojjcy. The course has 

^ usually involved about 1 00 stuctents who meet one day a week 
m a general cneetmg, and two days a week in 1 oui scpai aK- Ui^- 
,(3|ftsion sections of 20 students apiece, each led by one of the 
fourparti^iipatingfaculty. Atthetimeof registration the stu- 
dentspecifiesthediscussionsectioi;^ofhis9rherchoice. If the 
studentchooses the section led by the philosophy or theology 
tocher, then the course is counted towards the distribution 
requirement in that division. If the student chooses a section 
ledby^aculty fromoneof the other disciplines, this satisfiesa 
distribution requirement fjom the division encompassing 
that discipline. , * 

,Junioryear was chosen as the most appropriate year for 
this kindjof course becaus^it was thought that the student 
would have had enough 'academic ,work in various discip- 
lines to enable him ^r her tb derive some benefit from , 
interdisciplinary work.^ ^ 
So, it is clear from' the ab6ve description that the Ford- 

. ham Values Program uses a vepy old tool- interdisciplinary 
teaching— to help faculty and students try to achieve a^ass- 
ical educational go^al, the development of the whdf^)er- 
son. Three observations are in drder. First, the subtle and 
and the innovative need not always be thought superior to 
the simple ancl the ordinary. Sccofidly, when theprogram 
was. evaluated at the end of its fir^t year (1976) students 
rated it vecy highly Less than five percent thought that 
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their teachers hajl tried to indoctrinate them and the^re^t 
majority said that theippourses had eiikbled thenv'to reflect 
more critically aboCit the bases of tneir .value judgments. 
(We have' no data about behaviorai change; we do not 
know if students in the values progrjkm acted m(^e or les 
morally than thei^^ peers. Fortunateiy, this question seems 
practically unreseafchable.) / 
A third point should be made. Whatever su(fcess the pro- 
gram has had is due in large measure to the voluntary co- 
operation o f the 25 faculty m^embeiyis involved in theprogram 1 
A stipend paid by the College and^a two week workshop held 
each year, which includes three /lays artd two nights away 
from family and friends in a Retreat House' at Sag Hartor, 
Long Island, were essential to the successful forging of fac- 
ulty cluster teams. Faculty ne^d time to become better ac- 
quainted and to plan appropriate clusTer courses, pie Durk- 
heimian aspects of the progi^am should nqt be underesti- 
mated. A faculty that drinks together is more likely to work^ 
t^C^gcther. Withoi/t the workshop (and perhaps the stipend) 
the program, modest as it is, would not have worked. 




FOOTNOTES 
Ed^catL^rmL research usu^ly depresses educators, 



Martin Trow 



r 



writes that it is a widely held position that higher education does not Have 
much effect of any kiq^ (Education and Moral Development," AAVP 
^Buiietm, vol, 62, 1967, p 2p ) Jencks et.al , even contend that there^ 
u no evidence that school re/orm can substantially reduce the extent of 
cognitive mequiluy, as measured by test of verbal fluency, readmg com- 
prehension, or mathematics sk^ll (Christopher Jencks et al. Inequality, . 

Y*, Harper Colophon, |'97l, p 8.) 1 think Trow," a survey re^earcjier 
himself, makes good sens^ when he observes' that most^of the indicators 
of ch^inge in research on /the effects of higher education leave us dissat- 
isified. Ii*snot true that if something can*t be measured it doesn't exist. 
Also, The literature is not uniformly pcfeimistic about educational impact 
Forexample, see Herbert H HymdHMindi.S.R^, The Enduring Effects of 
Education (Chicago,1/he University of Cbioago Pxess, 1975) and Andrew 
M .Greeley and Pctet H. Rossr, The Education of Catholic Americans 
(Chicago, Aldine, 1966) " ^ 

2 Ins Murdoch's formation 6f the relationship Ijetwecn "goqdncss** 
and "rationality* • 15 too severe for my testes ^ but, if only as a strong^anti- 
dote to a shallow piych9logism, students deserve to hear at least occasion- ' 
ally a moral perspifcctive which does itot glibly promise self-fulfillnient or 



obvious utihtanan benefits, cf. The Sovereignty o/Gorf (N.Y.,,Schocken 
1971) 

3. E«T discussion ot the enormous difficulties involved in the use of the 
tpcin "rational** confer S. I Bcnn and G. W, Mortimore, Rationality and 
the^Social Sciences (London, Routledge and K-cgan Paul, 1976). 
. 4. My use of these terms parallel ^nri^ and Mortimore, pp. 1-7. 1 thmk 
C J Warnock makes good sense in his essay <5n "Reason*^ m the En- 
cyclopedia of Philosophy (N.Y.; MacmiUan, 1967) where he writes: **...to 
dissent from rationalism p a philosophical doctrine is cert^M^ not to dis- 
para^ reason; the man who values and shows that he values, rAuon, is 
not he who merely pitches' reason*s claims exceptionally high bul, rather 
he who attempts, by painstaking reasoning, to determine how high those 
clain[)s may justifiably be pitched.** 

5. Murdoch, op cit 

6. Speaking here about sociology, rather tb^n disciplines other than my 
own, I will only observe that the conceptual structures ^ind methodologies 
of social saence embody a "value slafit*' and they do this inevitably. I 
agree with Mauncc'Broady (I'Sociofogy and Moral Education*' in Col- 
lier, Tomlison, Wilsoi^(eds), Moral Development and Values in Higher 
Education, N.y!, Wiley, 1974, p. 62.) that the sociologist does best not by 
striving to be netural but by trying to iJc fair and impartial. This involves 
a difficult **detachment-in-commitment** which I think iv«WJropnate 
meanwigTor what Max Weber caH«d the vocation of science. 

7 T>B Bottom ore, Sociology: A Guide to Problems and Literature, 
N.Y., Pantheon Books, 1971, p. 26> 

8. Arthur L Olsen, "Prologue,** The Quest for a Viable Saga, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., Association of Lutheran College Faculties, 1977, p. 16. 

9. Studies on cognitive and moral dJvelopment also support a distinc,- 
tion^between freshman and junior years. See, for example W. Perry, In- 
tellectual and Ethical Development in the College Years, N.Y., Holt, 
Rinehart, Winston, 1970. But the choice between junior and senior years 
15 not similarly pounded in developmental theory. The committee 
^thought that seniors might be too prebccupied with getting jobs or into 
graduate school to have a reservoir of concern for pressing but more im- 
personal moral issues. This sentiment might well be ill-foundod', but, at 
any ratfe, there were no good reasons»for putting the pjogram in senior 
rather than junior year. 

10 We should point out that freshmen were'Rcncrally more satisfied with 
thyir program than juniors. This finding might merely reflect the loss of 
docifity among upper classman, but I think the attempt tn junior year to 
team-teach once a week made sequential development and note-taking 
more difficult. Also, the jumor teachers .often succumbed to the temp- 
tation to engage in "colloquia-talk** not immediately understood by the 
students. This fault might be remodiAble. 

James^R. Kelley is an Associate I^rofessor of Sociology at 

Fordham University, New York, 
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X Ethical Conduct: An Intelligent 
Managerhent Practice 



Since/its inception BeIIarmin& College has been commit- 
' ted to, the indepth study of the foundsltioiis of personal and 
so^/al meaning and values, to educating its students inf 
, the ftbcFal arts and sciences, and to instrucUng its studente 
< )in Jthe acquistion of c(>mpetence in specialized fieids, 
whether it be educational, professional, academic, or com,- 



fti; Dfi James J. Valone - 

mercial. VNihat is worth noting is' not merely tftc purposes 
bjit the implicit assumption th^t these goals are compatible. 
Bellarmine's. Master of Business "Administration is in 
principle committed to these ^als and ha§ reaffirmed the 
institution's stdnce articulated in the school's first cata- 
logue ia 1950: "The College does not acctfirt the notion 
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that a schoors Tcsponsibilimi^ teach" students sirpply to- 
fit into the society in which they live. It^'submit^ that stu- 
dents must be taught to evaluate this society arid to exercise 
their trained human power to change it *\vhtriever neces- 
sary.*' The M.B.A. program is pledged, t^en,'to challen- 
ging Its sAidents to explore the reasonsJor the various ac- 
tivitittof>6sinesse^, to ask the difficult questions of 
ehtrcsTTSjues, and community responsibflity, and to sit- 
uate management within the wider context of 'human 
endeavor. 

Amdng the distinguishing features of Bellarmine's pfo- 
gram is its interdisciplinary approach. Tberc4£e course of- 
^ferings wliich are taught not only^by business professors 
and professional accountants but also by a lawyer, psych-* 
ologists, a sociologist, mathematicians, and philosophers. 
In addition, each studenf is.required to take the '^Society 
and Business Policy" course. The, fact that philosophers 
teach the **SoCiety aud Business Policy** course [fno acci- 
dent.j Philosophy began in the hiarketplace and while it 
has often strayed from its sbcial origins it may yet make 
one of its most positive contributions jii the business-rela- 
ted areas. 

But more important than the department from which the 
teachers come is the question of the needs ^nd responsi- 
bilities which are being met in the classroom. The course is 
designed and oriented to resppnd to the demands of the 
modep manager*s situation. This situation includes the 
educational process of the manage/ which has left him un- 
exposed to the liberal traditions and purpose of edj^cation. " 
Consequently, ethical questions ancf' questions oif public 
good and sp<;ial relevance are generally overlooJced by the 
manager. Value clarification and moral responsibility have 
l>^come more pressing in view of the major challenges in 
the modern business world: first, the personal moral di- 
lemmas precipitated by the conflicts between the admini- 
strator and others within the organization, and Secondly; 
those ethical dilemmas il^mming from the*administrator*s, 
role when he acts for the enterprise against outside organi- 
zations such as unions, govemrapnt, or firms. The 
primary objective of the **Society and B^ess Policy** 
course is to provide the student with an understanding of 
the social, economic, political, and cultural envi^nmems 
in which business firms function. The course stresses 
business*s social responsibility and attempts to analyze the 
contending claims and overiapping responsibilities of cor- 
porations, unions, government agencies, nations, interest 
groups, and consumers. ' . 

Goals and Objectives: \ Philosophy of Business^ 

In the beginningpfAc course it is established asrcleariy as 
possible that any economic or mai)agement philosophy - 
brings with it social and political principles and practices, 
and exemplifies a particular ethical stance. The challenge is 
to articulate the revelance of the Christian ethic for the 
modern matiager, but, jeven more, tp attain some common 
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^ ground and agreement regarding the significance o\ Chris- * 
tian principles f or business activity. This latter point brings ' 
us to a* problem embedded in our so*ciety. How can we have 
^a shared belief system, agreement on values, in the fac«f'^ 
pluralism which itself is give^fpreeminence as a value? 
^^ow, in other words, can tfi^ttempt to teach the impor-^ 
tance of Christian values be reconciled with a'^iversifica- I 
tioh of values which is itself treasured as an end? Our ap- 
proach is an attempt to meet this problem by scrutinizing 
the manager*s place in a society where there are value 

• conflicts, by investigating the nature of these conflicts, re- 

- fleeting on what is -at stake in resolving these conflits.'qgd 
suggesting an ordering of values which is necessary to come 
to grips with these conflicts. Futh^rmpre, our critique of 
pluralism is aimed at the disruptive tendencies of autono- ^ 
mous groups and the tendency of oligarchic and monopo- 
listic developments to arise in a technological world. The 
debate about the loss of individual freedom is presented 
not as a'question of the individual versus the state b*ut as a 
question about the kinds of organizations that ought to 
have pov^r to govern people and the distribution of power 
among these private and public organizations. 

I find it interesting that managers sometinies avoid social 

" responsibilities by claiming they do not want to impose 
their personal view on society: they do not want to play 
God. Granting this posture has some merit, more often 
than not this poin{ of view rfeflects a failure to realize that it 
is Hot only as individual human beings but also as members 
^ of a corporation, and as members of society, that we must 
make these 'decisions. Compoun4ing this misconception is 
the failure to recognize that managerial decisions should 
neither be *made^ alone nor on the basis of a relatjvistic^ 
ethic or standard. Decision-making may be personal but • 
it is seldom totally private because our decision-rtiaking is 
in need of advice and guidance jit affects others, and it per- 
tains to social and human vaiu^. Shared values and^guide- 
lines, reasonable mores, and moral principles must inform 
managers* decisions. 

Our (ask in the course and program is t,o see to it that 
moral action is recognized for what it is, action in accor- 
dance with right reason, pducating managers means in-"-- 
formjng them that moral action and judgements involve 
judgements that are intelligentrlt is important ii\4iscus- 
. sing and analyzing Die several aspects'of the business and 
^ocipty matrix to focus on the point that without the know- 
^tedge of*Vhat it takes to be a truly iiuman being all the 
good intentions in the w'brld will not make one*s fwlions 
the actions of a good person. Consisteift with ethical re- 
sponsibility is the demand that those who hold key posi- 
tions or will hold them must inforrn. themselves as com- 
pletely and fully as possible. This me^s that they need to 
possess knowledge, insight, and the confidence necessary 
to be decisive. Also, the modem executive must have the 
time to reflect and broaden his mind .'He must have breath- 
ing^room to allow the development of sufficient wisdom 



and knowledge to meet the requirements of the cotitem- 
porary social process. We hopqand feel the **Society atfci 
Business Policy*" course hdps to meet these needs and g^^ls./ 

*Just as there are several types of courses to meet the needs 
and respond to the issues raised abQve, there 'are also just 
a* m'any methods in achieving the purposes of such courses. 
A few words on our methodology^ may provide, sonie In- 
sight into how we are fearning to make the course mean- 
ingful. 

dur methodology combines readings, case materials, aijd 
re.search projects, all supplemented with lectures. After ad- 
dressing the broader questions of ethics, the different 
philosophies of social responsibility, aryi an overview of 
the predominant positions on capitalism, the course focuses 
on several specific topics. This issue-specific part of the 
coiirse allows us to analyze and'cfiscuss in some depth t(Jp- 
ics such as equal opportunity and affirmative action, job 
, satisfaction, business andjecology, business and the con- 
sumer, the business/govA^nment relationship, etc. The 
p(t!nt is to address specific issues in order to understand the 
efhical factorsinvolved and to suggest practical solutions and 
strategies. At this point in the course case Woric is of jjeat 
value. Since there is no lack of published case material there is 
no need to invent situations to examine. Ca^s are used as a 
basistoanalyzecertain fundamental concepts which can pro- 
vide a framevsTork for dtaiing effectively with contemporary 
challenges to business. The data in the cases usually do not 
permit superficial treatment, and attention is given to Uie 
values and motives of thie person in the case as well as to the 
values and motives of the students analyzing them. The case 
work, therefore, is also an exprcise in self-discovery.' By way 
'of ilUistrition let me turn to three examples. 

A case like the **Bethlehem Steel Compafiy and the 
Woodroofe Incident**^ raises the issue qf coporate control 
over employees* non-corporate activities. The material 
'deals With the events surrounding the fiimig ofJPhilip B. 
%^oodroofe (March 16, 1964) fqr his involvement \^the 
Community Civic League, an organization to. impKjve 
interracial relations. The company claimed that Woodroor 
failed to comply with a compan/ demand to resign fror 
the League. When* preyed for a ratidnale the firm argued' 
that as company supervisor of municipal services Wood- 
roofc*s actiips on matters coming before tKe organization 
would be viewed aS the company*s official pbsiticxn. In itie' 
fiVm*s opinion, s^|ice Woodroofe*s personal imvQlvement 
in an area not related to his job rjesfionsibiliti^ did not re- 
flect company policy, the company thought a conflict of in- 
terests was inevitable. The case allows for discussion of a 
number of value problems which afeo occur in other types 
of situations. Pirst qff all, it is a good illustration of a situa- 
tion where the comj^'ny has a legal right to fire the employ- 
ee but it is the matters above and beyond*the law, i.e., due 
process and^he right oPpersonal ffeedon, which are at 
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stake. Cpnfronted by Rabold^ , who had beep told* to 
^ get Woodroofe out of the" Community Civic League, 

* Woodroofe faced conflict, F.e., should he follow his pon- 
, victions or follow the instructions of his, supenors. Not 

only Woodroofe*s jJersonal value conflict but also the con- 
(Tlict among the values of individual freedom, the right of ^ 
an^ployer to fire an employee, property rights, and tl^p 
right ofdue process, illustrates the problem of establishing 
priority among values,*an ordering that is necessary to re- 
solve practical problems. This coiifrontation of issues for- 
ces the student to suggest practical solutfons which account - 
for an$l respond to the relationship between law and moral- 
ity, questions of justice in tferms of due process, and a ware- 
i^ess of one*s responsibility as a moral person^as distin- 
guished from and concurrent with one's re5j>pns5)nity as^a 
company officer. , ' . 

Executives are also pressured by events or groups outside 
the firm^eading them to act in illegal and/or immoral 
' ways. These 6xpemaf pressures are joined ;)vith personal 
norms and vjflues. The ** American Ship Building** case^ 
addresses this type of situation. George A. Steinbrenner, as 
chairnian and chief executive^ officer of the company, 
authorized illegal poliflcal contributions '6</bre Watergate 
and at a time when m^y companies were under |ft-essu^ to 
do ^o. This case is used to examine the relationship be- 
tween busfaess and the political eavironment and it can bfe * 

• eiftployed'to show the importance of pcrsqnal values in 
making njanagerial decisions. ^ %wf ^ 

• Questions as to wljy Steiwbrenner authoriJ%lil,legal con- 
tributions and how.his <5wn values affected his decisions o-.^ 
pen up discussion of the differences between s6cial respon- 

. sibility and social pressure. Steinbrenner*s situation illus-^ 
tf ates the problem that arises when a manager or group of 
managers are placed in a position of choosing the lesser of 
two evils, i.e.^ither give the illegal contribution or;payoff, 
or refuse tor do s^^hcreby making the company vulnerable 
to those in the^litical dnver*s sdat and who control gov- 
ernment contracts, tax- le^slation,«etc. This type of -case 
also helps managerS-to recognize that we often make decis- 
ions where there is no clear evidence to indicate whether or . 
not failure to^succomb tp pressure would result iii negative 
^ economic consequences to ^e firm. Assuming negative 
consequences, we Can then* raise the issue of whether it js 
intelligent an* reasonable to support a practice that is il- 
legal even though it may, in the short run, be profitable. 

. This question is used to illustrate the point/that even where 
utilitarian ethic is at work (a position we do not fipd ten- 
ablfe) the arbitrary chai;^ctef of the decision-making criteria, 
behtnd such pressure politic s.ddes not in fact bring with it 
the guarantee that the company*s action will be **re-^ 
warded** by these politicians. Above an^ beyond t|iis, there 
is the tssue of undermining *the very ideals and traditions 
essential to dwnocracy. Finally, the seriousness of White 
collar crime and the approjiKate punishments can be 
discussed. ' * 
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.A third kiqd crf^^ase shows How managers who art cor- 
porate representatives cai^ifid do place pressile on groups 
arid organisations outside^ the firm in order \o serve the 
^'.corporation's interests. The **Padfic Gas & Electric Com- 
pany', San Francisco,*'^ case provides an'exccllent oprpoN 
tumtyjor the dijcuss'i^ gf th^ relationship between busi- 
ness and the community aijd^he effect^uch relations have 
on the strdcture o[ leadership and* power iw l^e commun-* 
lity. This case allows us' to argue that coVpot^^ns my^ ac- 
cept social responsibility vv^en any of their activvities in-^ 
volve several mterests or groups^nd the impact of their de- ^ 
^ci^ion affects a large population. Finally resolved ij 1973, ' 
' the case began in the l^te 1950s' when PG<&E, the University 
of Galifgfrwa, and the state of California were all inter-* 
ested m the land at Bodeg-a Head. PG&E*s6tc5tegy was jo 
use iriiong-sfandm^relatlonships to acquire the necessary 
rights and permits and to avoid' opposition to its;plans. 
^ price the company acquired the property it was granted by 
the bcJard of supervisors of Sonoma County/d use p€rmjt 
without a^ public hearing despite a protest petition.' Fol- 
lowing this, ihe board granted the company a use permit to 
.build'a s'tea'm-electric j^ant, again' without^public hearings 
and wlthour submission of plans. All this time PG&E did 
^not announce its inte^ioDs to build a nuclear*plant. 

Wheri, Ml July 1961,i'G&E did announce its intention to 
build a n^Qlear power pl3nt the.jssue whidi had been ccr- 
tered on what was the best use of the land (i.e.,^for marine 
research, recreation, or*for generating power) changed to 
^ that jof public sa/exy. "The piloblj^ 'areas were: 1) the geo- 

- logical instability of Bodega Mead where tJfe» reactor was 

- dose to the San Andreas fault; 2) the location of the re- 
actor near a major population' center; and 3) the problem 
of ftdioactive waste discharge. • - ^ 

Mumerous questions of gpneral significance can be raised- 
• iij.treating this^case. Among the^e are: Can a^^^orooration 
avpid a power position if it is actively involveiLyj-dvic af- 
fairs? How can a coproration*6 needs be contj^jlled ^nd 
balanced with social values? WfTat responsibilif^oes the ^ 
company have for public safety? Making the case even 
more interesting and significant* is the fact .that technical 
knowledge Avas crucial yet ihere were confli^:ting reports by 
experts on the safety of the facility. 
The. engaging .and thought provoking character of these 
events is manifested in the students' responses to the case- 
related questions. In addressing the issues of the relation- 
ship bet\*een,Mhe corporation and community organi- 
zations, one student proposed tha/ the cause of problems is 
not the community-business relationship itself but the un- 
derstanding each partx has of its role. He asked: **Shoald a 
corporation involved in the power structure of the com- 
munity necessarily expept speciaJ favors in the form of 
• public neglcJn?" In answering the question. **What shquld 
be the role of the business corporation in the community in 
which it operate^?" another studeht said it should act ^s a 
helping hand. He went on to add that in such constructive 



relationships i£tt\gcommunity;prospers, the business itself 
is likely to prospef*due to growing respect for the company, 
stea'dy publTtiptippfoFt in the marketplace^and the eclipse of 
any credibility gap that. may exist. ^ 

The outcome of the Bodega Head issues was that PG&E 
leased the land to Sonoma County, which Operates the land 
, as a park. Tfie university located a'marii>e facility the 
^ Hfad, On the laod acqyired during the controversy. While 
^the reactor pit remains, it no longer poses a threat to public 
safety^ PG&E, then, was not the beneficiary of public 
negtect; peVhaps the company has and will'g^in renewed 
puH^e support ancL respect. 
. One final word OT method. The importance of the term 
project, readings and lectufes^should npt be overlooked, 
term^jy^ojecl?, which vary from a library research paper to 
actual field researcli and interviews, alio w students indepen- 
dently to investigate matters of interest and concern. The 
readings are used to provide information about the perti- 
^ji^Hf laws, history, and recent develop^nents in each of the 
areas of affirmative action, job satisfaction, etc. Due to 
the lack of texts an,d materials which draw out the moral is- 
^sues in business practices, the lectures serve is an oppor- 
tunity to refine the discussion and application of moral 
^ principles. 
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What Have We Learnt? 

'Assessing our work in the course has brought to our at- 
tention both the positive and negative features of imple- 
menting the school's purposes. First of all, teaching the 
course has proven to be a learning experience. 'There are 
few tests which are as challenging to the practicality and in- 
telligence of one's pKilosophical and moral i^^asition. We 
have come to see ourselves as models who try to exhibit as 
much patience, opaimindrjess, and courage as we expect 
from our students. Futherniore, given the course structure, 
'students learn from each other. They find, sometimes to 
their suprise^hat there are great dif fences amopg 'mana- 
gers regarding policy, values, and strategies. 
One of the **fringe"-bcn,ents of our enaifgerhcnt in this 
en'terprise is the necessity and frequency >of rubbing shoul- 
ders with faulty in the M.B.A., Comn»erce, and Account- 
ing departments. With the p.hilosophy department conven- 
iently located next to the M.B.A. office there is daily con- 
tact and discussion SLm^g the philosophers, £conomi%ts, 
psychologists, In'lhe long run thi^ interaction may help 
'-'^^to break down the invisible barriers among ^departments 
"Vhose members, in this day of the academic professional, 
seldom speak to one another ^bout substantive jnjLeUectual 
• and moi^ issues. , ^ - ^ ^ 

We have also found that there is the danger oMapsing.in- * 
tasermons and polemics rather than careful analyses of the 
ec.onomic-ethical problem matrix. The appeal must be less' 
to the conscience of the businessman and the business 
world than to recognition of the ethido-social elements 
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->yhich condition arfd set the parameters of economic ^ 
thinking and conduct 
Among. the,drawbacks, we have discovered that fhe.basis 
for- a gdnuin^ economic-ethical professionalism cannot be 
* ' satisfactorily established until ethic^ as w^l as economic ele~ 
vmenU^re integrated into tfie researcJx.process of economics 
and'other disciplines. In additioh, teacKing **special eth- 
ics**' presumes S adequate backround in general ethics 
which ofteirhas not been part of the manager's educational 
expefieaic. This limitation must be compensated for when- 
ever ntcessary, yet it also points to th^importance of value 
inquiry t?ecoming integrated into all levels of the educa- 
tional process/Finally, for those of us'in philosophy, lack 
of managerial experiejice is sometimes a disada vantage in 
developing'rOlevant and appropriate applications of moral 
principles. Perhaps in^time this gap can be closed through 
interaction among the different professions and possibly 
by short term management internships for the inexperienc^^ 

The Mission of the Catholic College 

The effort being made in Bellarmine's M.B.A. program is 
pne way a Catholic institution can affect professional de- 
velopment and bring its distinctive framework of values to 
bear on current issues of national and world significance. 
We believe that the socialization of the productive process 
• ut)on Which capitalism is, in part, based may be more of a 



positive force than many critics have imagined, The de- 
mands of justice and economic development can be met in 
an evolutionary rUthei: than rev^^Jutionary manne;.' This ^ 
cails for an intelligcnt^d morally souncj educational pro- - 
cess and it is those cxf us in education, and especially pfi- 
vate, religiously affiliated institutions, who have the pri- ^ 
mary responsibility to initiate th.is process. At the risk of j 
being labelled sensatigwalistic or alarmist, I suggest thatnd*--^ 
thing less than the social fabric of /our own society apd the 
world economic order is at stake. There will be no excuse if 
Nero bums while^Romans fiddle. * * • 



CjP^^.^\s8»iant Professor of Phi'losopJ^, 
i^t^i^ Sethi's Vp Against the<:^ 
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